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“MAKE ME A MAP OF THE VALLEY!” 


So said Stonewall Jackson to map-maker Jedediah Hotchkiss, or at 
least that’s how it comes down to us. And this quotation came to mind a 
couple of months back, when I was thinking it was about time we profiled 
our own map-maker, George Skoch. Of course, George has to go one 
further than Jed, because my editorial requests add up to “Make me maps 
of Everything!” 

George worked for over thirty years in a graphics department in the 
communications industry, and as a free-lance graphic artist has combined 
his artistic skills with a lifelong interest in history and geography and 
a passion for the Civil War. He has created maps for leading historians, 
including Robert K. Krick, Stephen Sears, James I. Robertson, Gary 
Gallagher, Peter Cozzens, Gordon Rhea, Albert Castel, and others. And of 
course for several years has created the maps that grace the pages of North 
& South and explicate our articles. 

His maps have also appeared in Civil War Times (2005-2008) and 
America’s Civil War, and from 1989-1992 he was co-editor of Blue & 
Gray magazine. As a free-lance writer he has authored or co-authored 
seven books and scores of articles and book reviews. George has also 
created artwork for exhibits at several battlefields, published a series of 
battlefield guides, and created miniature sculptures. Clearly a man of 
many talents, George is also genuinely modest; although we have worked 
closely together for several years, it wasn’t until writing this column that I 
realized the extent of his Civil War writing. Perhaps one day soon he'll be 
providing cartography for one of his on articles in North & South! In any 
case, I wanted to take this opportunity to thank George for all the hard 
work and talent he brings to the maps that illuminate so many of our 
articles. George, I appreciate it, and I know our readers do too. 


Kosala 
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THE CONFEDERACY LOST.... 


I think Richard McMurry in your 
recent discussion about whether the 
Confederacy lost the war instead of the 
Union winning (North & South, Volume 
14, #2) it did a very good job cataloging 
Confederate military mistakes but totally 
ignored the Union mistakes. For every 
Confederate mistake I can point to a 
Union command failure. Just a couple 
notable Union command failures include 
Lincoln not being able to find a general 
to lead the Army of the Potomac or ever 
reach the conclusion that giving it the 
separate tasks of defending Washington 
and taking Richmond/Lee made its mis- 
sion far more difficult than necessary. 
Lincoln spent untold resources trying to 
capture areas of no strategic value like 
northwest Arkansas and northeast Ten- 
nessee only because they were regions of 
Unionist support. 

It wasn’t until late 1863 that Sher- 
man recognized the strategy to defeat 
the Confederacy should not focus on 
defeating its armies but instead to de- 
stroy the Confederacy’s industrial and 
agricultural capacity to wage war. Sher- 
man then in 1864 convinced Grant that 
it was a better strategy to devastate GA 
than it was to go chasing after Hood 
back into TN. I don’t think Lincoln 
ever recognized that instead of defeat- 
ing Lee the key to winning the war was 
devastating the Confederacy’s economy 
with its resultant effect on Confederate 
civilian morale and ability to support 
armies. The Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Macon line was the industrial 
heart of the Confederacy and its capture 
isolated Lee’s army from support outside 
of VA and the Carolinas, Yet that line 


ce! of 


GROSSHIRE 


was not captured until 1864. Lincoln 
wasted over two years before Sherman 
and Grant independent of Lincoln im- 
plemented the winning strategy. When 
you consider the astronomical economic 
advantages of the Union, the Civil War 
if properly managed by Lincoln should 
have lasted less than 2 years. The huge 
scale of Union military mismanagement 
makes the Confederate mismanagement 
pale in comparison. The existence of 
the Confederate nation should have been 
of such short duration as to be properly 
recognized as a foolish and hopeless act 
of passion with its existence being little 
more than a footnote in US history. 
—Tim Stipp 
Nixa, MO 


Ed. I found this letter so interesting, | 


I have asked Tim to submit an article 
arguing that targeting the Confederate 
economy was the proper Union strategy. 
It will appear in the next couple of issues. 
The argument, of course, is quite contrary 
to the conventional wisdom that the cor- 
rect course was to target the enemy armies. 


REE EHH Se eH 


McMurry has a point in his argu- 
ment that the Confederacy lost the war, 
but his article is in part disgraceful. 
Similes, metaphors, and analogies have a 
place in argumentation, but that place is 
to help make clear difficult and abstract 
points. McMurry’s equation of Civil 
War battles with football plays is simple- 
minded to the point of being moronic 
and explicates nothing. The only thing it 
helps illuminate is McMurry’s own intel- 
lectual shortcomings. His revelation that 
he is a fan of southern college football 
goes further in this direction. It is widely 
known that teams of the SEC and other 
conferences, particularly in the south, 
are collections of semi-literates who 
don’t belong in a university anywhere. 
Recent articles in the Wall Street Journal, 
the Chronicle of Higher Education, and 
the New York Times make this point over 
and over. It is Mr. Murry’s right, as a 
southerner, to root for these teams all he 


wants, but let’s keep this stupidity out of 
North & South, where it has no place. 
—Bill Robinson, San Francisco 


Ed. Bill, analogies, as you say, prove 
nothing, but they can sometimes illumi- 
nate. What Richard’s article illuminated 
for me was just how bad many senior 
Confederate generals were, and that il- 
lumination is useful when large numbers 
of the less-informed continue to believe 
(because all they know is Bobby Lee and 
the Eastern Theatre) that Confederate 
generalship was superior to that of the 
Union (who only won because of superior 
resources, etc, etc). Incidentally, I have in 
mind an article on some of the more awful 
blunders by Union commanders—not to 
undermine Richard’s article, but to put it 
into perspective. And incidentally, a quiet 
word of warning to the wise—tis said that 
reading the Wall Street Journal can have a 
deleterious effect on the brain.... 


HR HEE EEE EHHe 


“And it is a lovely day here at the 
opening test match at the Bull Run 
Cricket Club between the Confederate 
States and the Union, The Union are 
going in to bat, with experienced bat- 
ter Irwin McDowell coming up to the 
crease. Pierre Beauregard is the bowler, 
fresh from his victory in the Fort Sumter 
ground at Charleston. Thomas Jackson 
is in slips with Stuart at silly mid off, just 
waiting for a Union error. The Confeder- 
ate coach Davis is in the pavilion, confer- 
ring with old hand R.E. Lee. Jefferson 
Davis is considered a good coach, but 
prone to favoritism, never a good thing 
in a team. McDowell is ready and here 
comes the opening ball—yes! Bowled 
him! Beauregard bowled a scorching 
yorker and the stumps are looking tooth- 
less. Confederate rejoicing is loud and 
long as a saddened McDowell trudges 
back to the Union pavilion, his bat un- 
used. Coach Lincoln looks grim as the 
Union captain, Scott, pats the shoulder 
of the next Union batter, promising 
young up-and-comer McClellan. What’s 
this? McClellan is complaining about the 
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| quality of the bat, and refusing to go on 


to the wicket until he gets a new one! Not 
a good opening for the Union team....” 
I always enjoy North & South but 
I found Richard McMurry’s article 
rather hard to get through. If you have 
to use sporting analogies, why not use 
a sport that is world-wide, watched by 
billions, and played by over one hun- 
dred nations, like Cricket? Calling Lew 
Wallace a “blind side tackle” left me 
mystified, but remembering Monocacy 
in Cricket terms he would be a “night 
watchman”—a batter who keeps the 
game going just long enough for an 
embattled team to claim a draw or a 
victory. So I thought I would present an 
opening day of the American Civil War 
as a Cricket commentary, to show how 
puzzling it can be for a foreigner to fol- 
low an otherwise excellent article filled 
with Gridiron examples. I know cricket 
is not to everyone’s taste. A Frenchman 
once said “The English are not a reli- 
gious people, so they invented cricket, a 
game which can be played for three days 
and nobody wins, to give them an idea 
of eternity”. On the other hand, a game 
at which Australia beats England eigh- 


| teen years in a row must have something 


good about it. 
—David M. 
Australia 


INFANTRY SQUARES 


I particularly enjoyed Al Nofi’s recent 
“Knapsack” piece re Civil War infantry 
forming in squares against cavalry at- 
tacks (N&S, May 2012, vol. 14, no. 1, 
page 9). The account of Federal Colonel 
Nicholas Greusal, 36" Illinois Infan- 
try, describing a Confederate regiment 
“formed in square” in apparent anticipa- 
tion of a cavalry charge at the battle of 
Pea Ridge (Elkhorn Tavern), Arkansas 
on March 7-8, 1862 genuinely peaked 
my interest as shown below: 

A May 28, 1895 letter handwritten 
by Lt. Ben B. Chism of Paris, Arkansas 
(a veteran of the 17" Arkansas Infantry) 


_ and addressed to Mary Harlow Griffith 
| Bishop, the sister of Lt. Col. (later Colo- 


nel) John Griffith of that same Arkansas 


CSA unit provides the following infor- | 


mation: 

“The Regt. went into Winter quar- 
ters at Bentonville, Arks. and left there a 
short time before the battle of Elk Horn 


(Pea Ridge) — in which battle the Regt. 
participated on both 7th & 8th March 
1862. You had [a] brother either killed 
or wounded in this battle. The Regt. was 
hard pressed and retired {on the] 8th for 
want of ammunition, it seemed the Con- 
federate Army had pretty well all left the 
battlefield before the 17th retreated. The 
enemy pressed us — hard. I remember this 
incident — we had little or no ammuni- 
tion — and were retreating slowly when an 
artillery officer galloped up to Col. Griffith 
— who was commanding (Col. Rector, ow- 
ing to a severe cold could not be heard to 


Lincoln:a failed strategist? 


give a command) and said to him, “For 
God’s sake, save my battery!”. Three or 
four pieces of artillery were coming down 
a hill side — Col. Griffith answered, “Cap- 
tain, I have no ammunition, but I can use 
the bayonet!” The command was given 
“By ({?] Regiment into line — guard against 
cavalry”: In this position we stood in line 


— until the Federal Cavalry had flanked | 


us pretty well on the left, getting into our 
rear — at this juncture a Missouri (Confd.) 
Regt. passed near to us — making its way 
after our retreating army.” 

As best as can be determined, Lt. 
Chism is likely describing the retreat of 
the 17" Arkansas Infantry north, past 
Elkhorn Tavern, and down the tanyard 
ravine along Telegraph Road on March 
8, 1862 (see: http://www.civilwar.org/ 
battlefields/pearidge/maps/elkhorn- 
map2.html ). Perhaps Maj. John Mc- 


- Connell’s 3“ Illinois and/or Col. Cyrus 
Bussey’s 3 Iowa were the Federal caval- 


ry units Chism describes as flanking the 
17” Arkansas Infantry on their left and 


— 


“getting into our rear”? Several Missouri 
Confederate infantry regiments were 
also in the vicinity of the 17" Arkansas 
on March 8 and may have passed by 
during their retreat. 

CSR documents confirm that the 
younger brother of Lt. Col. Griffith, 
Samuel Arthur “Moss” Griffith, Co B, 17" 
Arkansas was indeed mortally wounded 
by a shell fragment during the Federal 
cannonade that day (see: http://www. 
oocities.org/pentagon/1117/s_grfth.html). 

Although Lt. Chism apparently is not 
describing an infantry square in defense 
against Federal cavalry attack in his above 
account, he is however documenting an- 
other method of infantry fending off en- 
emy cavalry in Trans-Mississippi actions, 
circa 1862. This begs the question of 
whether Col. Greusal actually saw a gen- 


uine infantry square defending against | 


cavalry attack at Elkhorn Tavern; this is a 
distinct possibility given the smoke and 
chaos of the battlefield. I would be very 
appreciative if other N&S readers might 
be able to share their expertise and throw 
some light on this puzzle. 


The above excerpt from the 12- | 


page, handwritten letter from Ben B. 
Chism to Harlow Griffith Bishop (my 
paternal great-grandmother) sent 30 
years after the war, provides some new 
primary source information re Confed- 
erate infantry defending against Federal 
cavalry attack; this from a documented 
member of the 17” Arkansas Infantry 
present at Elkhorn Tavern. I thought 
fellow readers of N&S might enjoy this 
document that apparently describes 
infantry tactics against cavalry in the 
Trans-Mississippi Theater. 

Best wishes and keep the “gads fly- 
ing” for us critical students of Civil War 


—Kenneth E. Byrd, Indianapolis 


NORTH& SOUTH 


As a student of military history for | 
nearly 40 years, I purchase both British 


and American military history maga- 
zines, primarily for their articles about 


battles, campaigns, weapons, soldiers’ | 


stories etc, with a reference or two 
about politics which is detrimental to 
the articles concerned. 

I find that North e& South is mov- 


ing away from the core articles that I | 


used to enjoy (continued on page 62) 
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“Truly impressive... 
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best in Civil War 
publishing.” a} 
5 Wh. be 


—Steven Woodworth, author of nh ees 
: - a Arey td OF 
Jefferson Davis and His Generals SEENSIVE Dey 4 1) 
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“The most “North & South 
objective... is quite simply 
covers both sides. the best Civil War 


The best magazine magazine ever 


I’ve ever read.” published. Ever.” 
—Jay Westby, Spokane, WA aa —Bryce Suderow, 
: Civil war author/researcher 


“Recently I received my first issue of North & South, 
and upon examining its contents my reaction was EUREKA! 
I have found it!—a magazine full of interesting articles, 
editorials, crossfire, facts, trivia, etc... . 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> James Longstreet’s wife, Maria Louise Garland, 

daughter of Brigadier General John Garland and 

his wife Harriet Smith Garland, also bore the name 

Messaw-wakut, her grandfather Jacob Smith having 

been adopted into the Ojibwa nation, which has 

led some careless people to claim she was of Native 

American ancestry. 

> As part of their preparations for graduation from 
West Point in 1835, the cadets - among them 
Montgomery Blair, George G. Meade, Marsena E. 
Patrick, and Herman Haupt—instituted an American 
academic tradition, the class ring. 

> The site where the Lincoln conspirators were hanged 


& Marie Louise on July 7, 1865, at Fort McNair, in Washington, is now 
(Garland) Longstreet. covered by some tennis courts. : 
She and General > Uniforms in the ante bellum militia were often so 
Longstreet had ten splendid that reportedly when one Kentucky militia 
children, three of general returned from a muster in full fig, his young 
whom died during an son shouted, “Mama, come quick; there’s a man that 
outbreak of scarlet talks like Papa and looks like God!” 
fever in Richmond in > On April 26, 1865, four years to the day after resigning 
1862. his commission as Quartermaster General of the 

F United States Army to go South, Joseph E. Johnston 


(by then a full general in the Confederate Army) 
surrendered his Army of Tennessee to William T. 
Sherman. 

> In 1860 the personnel of the War Department, from 
the Secretary down to the lowliest clerk, totaled about 
90, for an Army of about 17,000 officers and men. 

> In October of 1987, a lot of about 75,000 Confederate 
bonds was auctioned off in London for $630,000 to a 
group of historic money and securities brokers, who 
estimated that they could be resold to retail dealers 
for about $2 million. 

> Some years before the war, two militia patrols in 


i 


A Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Sr. (1809- 
1894) 


for rumored “Negro insurrectionists” at night 
in a swamp near New Bern, when they became 
involved in a fire fight at Trent Bridge, suffering 
about a dozen wounded, all from “friendly fire,” 


Br ‘axton Bragg as there were no rebellious slaves around. 
(1817-1876) > The inauguration of Jefferson Davis as 

Provisional President of the Confederate 
VUSS Hartford passing States, on February 18, 1861, was 


Fort St. Philip. celebrated with 100-gun salutes at 
Charleston, Mobile, and several 
other major cities. 

> The word “anesthetic” was 
coined by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Sr. (a physician as well 
as one of the nation’s greatest 
poets) around the time of the 
Mexican War, during which 
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Onslow County, North Carolina, were scouting 


Knap sack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


A The War department Building 


diethyl] ether was first used as a pain killer by 
U.S. Army surgeons, a practice that would 
become commonplace by the Civil War. 

> During the first nineteen months of the war the 
screw sloop Hartford, the flagship of David G. 
Farragut, was hit by Confederate fire at least 
240 times, which averages out to once every 58 
hours. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
= General ” 


Late on September 20, 1863, after two days of 
fighting at Chickamauga Creek in northwestern 
Georgia, General Braxton Bragg knew he had 
severely punished Major General William S. 
Rosecrans’ Union Army of the Cumberland, but 
wasn't quite sure of the full extent of his victory. 
So when a soldier who had been taken prisoner 
by Union troops but had escaped was brought to 
him, Bragg questioned the man closely. 

The man told the general that the Yankees 
had indeed been beaten, and were in full 
retreat, which was why he managed to 
escape. 
Still doubtful, Bragg—who had 
fallen back after the arguably drawn 
fight at Perryville (October 8, 1862) 
and several times during Rosecrans’ 
Tullahoma Operation (June 24-July 3, 
1863) (during which he had actually 
not even attempted to offer battle) — 
asked, “Do you know what a 
» retreat is?” 
The reply was swift, 
“Why, General, haven't I 
been with you in your 
whole campaign?” 


at FootNote: This 
a" anecdote appeared 


“T will not rest until slavery is abolished.” 


—John B. Floyd, Governor of Virginia, 1831, 
later Secretary of War & Brigadier General, C.S.A. 


in several Southern newspapers after the battle, 
and while the old Italian adage, “Si non e vero, e 
ben trovato” (It may not be true, but it’s well told) 
could apply, it certainly reflects widespread popular 
opinion about Bragg as a commander. 


Lieutenant Vanderslices Commission 
Of Dutch descent, Joseph Henry Vanderslice 


was born in Pennsylvania in 1828. His early 
life is rather obscure, but in January of 1851, 
Vanderslice—sometimes rendered Van Derslice 
or Van der Slice, being regularly mangled by all 
and sundry, including the U.S. Army— enlisted 
as a private in the Corps of Engineers. Over 
the next decade he rose to corporal and then 


| sergeant, serving primarily with the Engineer 


Battalion at West Point. He also spent time 
on a surveying mission in Texas in 1854 and 


| accompanied the “Utah Expedition” of 1858. 


On the outbreak of the Civil War, Vanderslice 


served briefly in Washington and then at Ft. 


Pickens, Florida. In August of 1861, while still 
in Florida, he received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the new 14th U.S. Infantry Regiment, 
back-dated to May of that year. Serving with the 
2nd Battalion of the regiment, Vanderslice was 
promoted to first lieutenant in October of 1861, 
fought at Second Bull Run, South Mountain, 
Antietam (winning a brevet promotion to 
captain for “gallant and meritorious service”), 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg, 
as well as in several smaller actions. In September 
of 1863 he was appointed quartermaster of his 
battalion, an office he occupied to the end of the 
war. 

As was the case with many quartermasters, 
Vanderslice’s records were not well kept. As 
a result, on May 10, 1865, a court martial 
“cashiered and dismissed First Lieutenant Joseph 
H. Vanderslice, Fourteenth U. S. Infantry, from 
the service with loss of all pay and allowances, 
and forever disqualifying him from holding 
any office of honor, trust, or profit, under the 
Government of the United States.” Fortunately, 
as was also the case with most quartermasters, 
Vanderslice’s “crime” was inadvertent, due to the 
complexities of army record-keeping and the 
need to cut corners in order to get equipment 
and supplies to the troops. In December of 1865, 
after new evidence had been presented, on the 
recommendation of the Judge Advocate General, 


Vanderslice’s sentence was remitted by President 
Andrew Johnson and he was restored to service. 

In the peacetime army, Vanderslice 
served with his regiment in the Washington 
Territory, was promoted to captain in March 
of 1866, fought Apaches in Arizona in 1866- 
1869, and served on garrison duty. In 1879, 
still a captain, commanding Company D, 14th 
Infantry, Vanderslice retired from the Army for 
“incapacity resulting from long and faithful 
service.” He retired to Peekskill, New York, 
where he died in 1894, and is buried at West 
Pont. 

While Vanderslice served honorably and 
bravely, he hardly merits much notice in the 
historical record. His commission, on the 
other hand, is another matter. The single sheet 
of paper dated August 17, 1861, which made 
Vanderslice a second lieutenant, has recently 
been sold by a noted dealer in historical 


| documents for $15,500, because it bears the 


signatures of Abraham Lincoln and Secretary of 
War Simon Cameron. 


General Early's “Stone Wall” Punch 

A doughty fighter (though perhaps not a 
very cerebral soldier), Confederate Lieutenant 
General Jubal Early (1816-1894) was a man 
who enjoyed a little snort from time to time. He 
had a special cocktail recipe which he dubbed 
the “stone wall.” We suspect it was so named 
not in honor of Thomas J. Jackson (who was a 
teetotaler), but because its effects on the imbiber 
were like hitting a stone wall. 

The ingredients are 

* cracked ice 

* sugar, one tablespoon 

+ bourbon, two shots 

* _ hard cider, as needed 

+ Virginia Concord red wine, as needed 

Early’s “stone wall” is mixed in a 12-ounce 
schooner glass, which is not a beer schooner but 
a type of large sherry glass. 

Fill the glass with cracked ice. Top that with 
the sugar, and then pour in the bourbon. Fill 
with hard cider to within 1% inches of the brim, 
and top it off with the Concord wine. 

The result is rather sweet, and quite 
potent. In 1870 Edward Burd Grubb, Jr. (1841- 
1913), who ended the Civil War as colonel of 
the 37th New Jersey (with a brevet promotion 


4 Jubal Early (1816- 
1894) enjoyed alittle 
snort from time to 


time.... 


A Brigadier General 
Edward B. Grubb 

Jr. found Early’s 
potent mix hard to 
handle. 
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< Ashkenazi-style Charoset. 


A Colonel Eliakim P. 
Scammon (1816-1894) 
graduated from West Point 
in 1837, taught math there 
for ayear, then joined the 
new U.S. Army Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. 
He saw service both 
against the Seminoles and 
in Mexico, rising to the 
rank of captain in 1853, 
but was dismissed from 
the army in 1856. In June 
1861 he was appointed 
colonel of the 23rd Ohio 
Infantry. He fought well 

at South Mountain 

and Antietam, and was 
promoted brigadier 
general in October 1862. 

In the latter part of the war 
he was twice captured and 


exchanged. 


VJoseph A. Joel (1842- 
10006). His commanding 
officer, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
described him in a letter 

as “the Jew who got eight 
bullet holes in his person 
and lives” and did not want 
to be discharged from the 
military. 


to brigadier general) visited Early on business. 
Grubb drank one of Early’s specials, and later 
reported that “when I awoke the next morning, | 
had a headache so severe that I spent 75 cents for 
relief at a drug store and then had reminiscences 
of it during the day: 


Note: Pieces on the preferred potables of Civil War 
warriors have appeared in these pages from time to 
time, such as the regimental punch of New York’s 
“Fighting 69th” (Ne-S Vol. 10, No. 6) or the battery 
punch of Charleston’s Chatham Artillery (11, 6). 
This recipe comes from William C. Davis’ delightful 
A Taste for War: The Culinary History of the Blue 
and the Gray, recently out in paperback. Readers are 
encouraged to submit recipes for similar concoctions 
to anofi@aol.com. Naturally, we are not responsible 
for the consequences of experimenting with such 
potables. 


An Improvised Passover 

On July 13, 1861, 19-year-old Joseph A. 
Joel of Cleveland, Ohio (who had been born in 
England and brought to America as a young child 
with his immigrant family) enlisted as a private 
in Company F of the 23rd Ohio. The 23rd Ohio 
had some unusual distinctions. The regiment 
included several men who would later attain 
considerable fame, notably two future presidents 
(Major Rutherford B. Hayes and Private William 
McKinley) and its commander Colonel William 


S. Rosecrans, who would reach “the edge of glory” 


as a major general. The regiment also included 
a number of Jewish personnel, one of whom was 
Private Joel. 

At the time of the Civil War, the Jewish 
population of the United States was quite small, 
perhaps 150,000, of whom some 8,500-10,000 
served in Blue, and perhaps 2,000-2,500 in Gray. 

The 23rd Ohio went into the field early 
and spent most of the war in what is now West 
Virginia. Though engaging in numerous small 
operations and combats, its first real view of the 
elephant was at South Mountain and Antietam. 
From the early winter of 1861 through the spring 
of 1862, by which time Joel had been transferred 
to Company A, the regiment was stationed in 
Fayette County, in what is now West Virginia. 

Now with spring comes Passover, the Jewish 
celebration of the Exodus from Egypt. In 1862 
the holy days began on the evening of April 
14th. Joel and his co-religionists decided to 


_ observe the festival as best they could under 


| buy matzos, the unleavened “bread” that is a 
| centerpiece of the Seder—the ritual meal—that 


| the German Jews who settled in Ohio. 


the circumstances. First they approached 
Colonel Eliakim P. Scammon (an Old Army 
man who would later rise to brigadier general) 
for permission to observe the holiday. Then, 
chipping in their pay, they arranged for the 
regimental sutler to travel to Cincinnati to 


characterizes the observances (and which forms 
an important role in Christianity on the occasion 
of “The Last Supper”). While the sutler went 
about this task, Joel and his comrades collected 
other necessary items, including a lamb, several 
chickens, and some eggs (symbolizing spring) to 
provide the festive meal that is traditional among | 


But some items were unobtainable. For 
wine they had to substitute two kegs of cider. 
For the bitter herbs (intended to remind the 


| participants of the bitterness of slavery) in 


lieu of unobtainable horseradish, they found 

a weed “whose bitterness exceeded anything 
our forefathers enjoyed.” They were unable to 
make haroset (sometimes spelled charoset), a 
cake made of wine, crushed apples, almonds 

or walnuts and cinnamon, which symbolized 
the bricks without straw that their ancestors 
had been forced to make in Egypt. But a little 
Yankee ingenuity prevailed. As Joel put it, “We 
got a brick, which was rather hard to digest, but 
by looking at it reminded us for what purpose it 
was intended.” 

They now had everything except the most 
essential ingredient of the Passover, the matzo. 
As Joel put it, “We were anxiously awaiting to 
receive our matzos and about the middle of the 
morning, erev Pesach [Passover eve], a supply 
train arrived in the camp with, to our delight, 
seven barrels of matzos.” Crowning the moment, 
upon opening one of the barrels, they found that 
the sutler had managed to secure two copies of 
the Haggadah (the traditional Passover order of 
service) and several Hebrew prayer books, 

So, although the only “fully legitimate 


ingredient” was the matzos, the Jewish personnel 


of the 23rd Ohio had an excellent Passover, 


_ though they did discover that the hard cider that | 


they had procured was rather more potent then | 
the traditional wine. 
Wounded at South Mountain, September 
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“General Albert Sydney Johnston’s 
Army of the Mississippi undertook a 


massive attack.... 


33 


14, 1862, Joel was discharged for disability on 
January 22, 1863. Returning to civilian life, Joel 
apparently worked as a builder and architect. 
He was active in veterans affairs, a friend to 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and also wrote a number 
of articles on the Civil War for newspapers and 
popular magazines. With Louis R. Stegman he 
co-authored Rifle Shots and Bugle Notes, or, The 
National Military Album: Sketches of the Principal 
Battles, Marches, Picket Duty, Camp Fires, Love 
Adventures, and Poems Connected with The Late 
War (New York: Grand Army Gazette Publishing, 
1884), 
Joseph A. Joel died in 1906. 
—With thanks to Susan Shwartz, Mike 
Markowitz, & Mark Blackman 


The Curious Military Career of Colonel 
Rodney Mason, U.S.V 


Early in the war, both sides struggled to find 
qualified men to serve as officers in their armies. 
On both sides, the militia was an important 
source of officers. Among these militia officers 
was Rodney Mason of Ohio. 

Rodney Mason was born about 1826, the 
son of Sampson Mason. His father (who is 
sometimes found as Samson) was a lawyer in 
Clark County who had served in the Ohio House 
and Senate, the U.S. House of Representatives, 
and as District Attorney for the state of Ohio. 
The elder Mason had also served in the Ohio 
State Militia, rising to major general. 

Rodney’s early life is somewhat obscure. 
Although old enough for military service during 
the Mexican War, there is no record of him having 
served. He did, however, read law, for he was 
listed as an attorney in the Census of 1850, still 


living in his father’s house, and presumably acting | 


as his law partner. In 1852 Rodney married one 
Frances Green She bore him a son about 1855, 
but died soon after. 

Meanwhile, Mason had followed his father 
into the state militia. In 1857 he was appointed 
Brigade Inspector to the Clark County militia, an 
impressive title for what was actually only three 
weak companies. By the time the Civil War broke 
out, Mason was lieutenant colonel of the 2nd 
Ohio Militia. 

The regiment (sometimes referred to as “The 
‘First’ 2nd Ohio”) was mustered into Federal 
service on April 18, 1861 for 90 days under the 


command of Colonel Lewis Wilson. Wilson 


| resigned his commission in June 1861 and Mason 


became colonel, leading the regiment at First Bull 
Run, where it was but lightly engaged. The 2nd 
Ohio Militia was mustered out of Federal service 
on July 31, 1861, and Mason was appointed 
Assistant Adjutant General of Ohio. In December 


| 1861, he was appointed colonel of the 71st 


Ohio Infantry. Formed in September of 1861, 
the regiment took some time to complete, not 
mustering into Federal service until February 1, 
1862, for three years. On February 10th, the 71st 
Ohio, about 850 strong, was ordered to Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

Mason and the 71st Ohio seem to have 
performed their initial duties well. Beginning on 
February 25th they took part in reconnaissance- 
in-force toward Columbus which resulted in the 
occupation of the town after a brief action on 
March 3rd. A few days later, they were attached 
to the 5th Division of U.S. Grant’s Army of the 
Tennessee. Commanded by Brigadier General 
William T. Sherman, the division moved with 
the rest of the army into northern Mississippi, 
arriving near Pittsburg Landing on March 17th. 

Of course, on April 6th, General Albert 
Sidney Johnston’s Confederate Army of 
Mississippi undertook a massive attack against 
the Federal Army of the Tennessee at Shiloh. 
Colonel Mason's after-action-report of April 
10th strongly suggests that the 71st Ohio, which 
had about 510 men present, did not perform 
well during the battle. The initial Confederate 
artillery barrage caused the regiment to fall 
back, but they “were promptly rallied and 
reformed on another ridge of ground about 150 
yards in rear.’ There followed some confusion 
over whether or not approaching troops were 
Confederate. As the enemy pressed them, 
the mortal wounding of Mason’s deputy, the 
“gallant Lieutenant Colonel Kyle,” had a “most 
disheartening effect upon the entire regiment”. 
The 71st Ohio fell back with the rest of Colonel 
David Stuart’s brigade and “In this retreat the 
regiment was separated,’ the troops retiring in 
three contingents (one led by Colonel Stuart 
himself). Only about half the men could be 
rallied by nightfall, and no more than 200 were 
present for duty the following morning. 

In the concluding remarks to his report, 
Mason makes the startling comment, “I regret 


Y Former congressman and 
successful lawyer, David 
Stuart (1815-1868) was 
named as aco-respondent 
in anotorious divorce case 
in 1860 (in terms of notoriety 
and media attention it was 
the nineteenth century 
equivalent of the twentieth’s 
O. J. Simpson case) from 
which he emerged with 

a tainted reputation. 
Nevertheless, at the outset 
of the Civil War he raised 
two regiments of infantry, 
becoming colonel of the 
second, the 55th Illinois. He 
was wounded at the Battle 
of Shiloh. On November 
29th, 1862, he was 
appointed brigadier general 
by President Lincoln, and led 
his brigade at Chickasaw 
Bluffs and Arkansas Post. 

In March 1863 the U.S. 
Senate declined to confirm 
his promotion to brigadier 
general, and he resigned 
from the army. 
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“We were ordered unarmed into the field.” 


A Ulysses S. Grant 
typically gave colonels 
who messed upa 
second chance, but if 
they did so again they 
got the chop. 


A Colonel Robert C. 
Murphy, who was 
dismissed following 
the surrender of 
Holly Springs. 


that the regiment did not bear themselves with 
greater steadiness; but it must be remarked, in 
extenuation, that the regiment was new; that it 
had been rapidly organized, and that we were 
ordered unarmed into the field, and that up to the 
time of our arrival at this post the regiment had 
never spent ten hours in the battalion drill.” The 
regiment was no newer than most present for the 
battle, on either side, and its organization was, 

if anything, less rapid than most. Moreover, by 
Mason’s own account, the regiment was armed 
well enough that for a time “my men delivered a 
well-directed and well-sustained fire, which must 
have been destructive, for the enemy were thrown 
into confusion and fell back.” As for having “never 
spent ten hours in the battalion drill”, that would 
seem to reflect badly on Mason himself, having 
been in command for months. 

Little more than a week after Shiloh, an order 
was issued by U.S. Grant’s headquarters assigning 
the 71st Ohio to garrison duty at Fort Donelson 
and Clarksville in northern Tennessee. On 
August 18th, Mason surrendered about 125 men 
of the regiment “without battle” at Clarksville to 
“a Kentucky and Tennessee militia force” some 
“800 strong, with a battery of 6 and 12 pounders” 
who were “joined by large numbers of armed 
citizens.” Immediately paroled, Mason reported 
his surrender to U.S. Grant on August 20th. Two 
days later, Mason was the subject of an order from 
the Secretary of War. 


GENERAL ORDERS No. 115. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJT. GEN’’S OFFICE, 
Washington, August 22, 1862. 
Col. Rodney Mason, Seventy-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteers, is, by order of the President of 
the United States, cashiered for repeated acts of 
cowardice in the face of the enemy. 
By order of Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND. 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Oddly, aside from this order no documents 
seem to exist to substantiate the charge of 
“repeated acts of cowardice”. Granted, his 
performance at Shiloh was rather shabby, and 
the Clarksville business questionable, but other 
officers had bad days. Some even surrendered 


when they might not have, yet weren’t cashiered. 


10 


| 


The speed with which Mason was thrown out 


| of the army following the Clarksville affair 
| suggests that his superiors clearly believed the 
| worst, and it’s possible that Grant, Sherman, and 


Stuart were aware of some disreputable actions 

that had not made it into the official record. 
Mason's expulsion from the army was 

not universally welcome. The officers of his 


_ regiment opposed it, and a dozen of them 


signed a statement noting that not only were 
enemy forces at Clarksville in considerable 
strength, numbering perhaps a thousand 
men, but that their own troops were almost 
out of ammunition, and that “Under these 
circumstances we thought it madness to hold 
out, and we unanimously advised Colonel 
Mason to surrender.” Proving that no good 
deed goes unpunished, the War Department 
responded to this petition on August 29by 
issuing General Orders No. 120 of the War 
Department which cashiered the twelve officers 
as well for having advised Mason to surrender 
(though later several were readmitted to the 
service). 

In March 22, 1866, the order cashiering 
Mason was revoked by President Andrew 


| Johnson and his record was corrected to reflect 


honorable mustering out on August 22, 1862. 
After the war, Mason worked as an 
attorney specializing in patent law in New York 
City, then in Washington, and finally in Detroit, 
where he died on January 22, 1893. 
—With a little help from our friends. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
Private Gnann Gets His Wish 

In 1861, 19-year-old Georgia farm boy 
Berrien M. Zettler (1842-1915) went off to 
war with the 8th Georgia Infantry. He fought 
from First Bull Run to Second Bull Run and 
then performed rear-area duties in Georgia 
for a time, before becoming a cavalryman in 
the Army of Tennessee. He fought William 
Tecumseh Sherman until the end of the war, 
while rising to major. Afterward he became 
an educator, serving for some years as 


Superintendent of Schools for Macon. In 1912 
Zettler penned his reminiscences of the war in 


| his frequently amusing, occasionally reflective, 


War Stories and School-Day Incidents for the 
Children. 
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“Once I saw a man Shed tears because he 


had missed... a battle.” 


| In the course of recounting his adventures in 

| the war, Zettler at one point tells the story of one 

| of his comrades, Private Joseph Gnann. 

| 

| In pictures of battles we often see lines of men 
running eagerly toward the enemy. The picture 
is correct in one respect only: the men do run 
forward toward a battery or a breastworks or 
another line of men, who shoot them as they 
approach, but not a man in that charging line is 
really eager to go forward--not if he had ever one 
time been under fire in a battle. 

And yet, | once saw a man shed tears because he had 
missed being in a battle. The man was Joseph 
Gnann of our company. When we received orders 
.,. on the 18th of July, at Winchester, to strike 
tents and start we knew not where, Joe was down 
sick and could not go with us. But when the news 
reached him that a battle was actually going onat | 
Manassas, he got up and set out to join the company. 
He reached us two or three days after the battle and, 
standing in a group of the boys-who were telling 
incidents of the day, he listened as eagerly as a child 
to a fairy tale. As he drank in the stories, his eyes 
filled with tears that flowed over and coursed down 
his cheeks. “Excuse me, boys; | can't help it; the one 
battle that | came out here to be in has been fought 
and | have missed it;” and, choking with feeling, he 
walked away. | was at his side when we went into 
the next fight, at Dam Number One, on the Peninsula | 
near Yorktown, and | am sure he was glad when the 
order to charge was given; and when the Vermonters | 
took to their heels at our first volley, accompanied 
by the stirring “rebel yell,” and we stopped from our 
pursuit of them and dropped into the ditch at the 
water's edge, | could hardly keep him from hugging 
me. He was so overjoyed. 


| 


Zettler adds that Gnann was afterward 
in many another fight, eventually becoming a 
lieutenant in the 54th Georgia. Gnann was killed 
in action near Atlanta, on July 22, 1864, three years 
and a day after he missed First Bull Run. 


WAR AND THE MUSES 
Emily Dickinson's “It Feels a Shame to 


Be Alive” 


One of America’s greatest poets, Emily 
Dickinson (1830-1886), a reclusive Massachusetts 
spinster, rarely offered any of her work for 
publication, so that by her death hardly a dozen 
pieces had seen print. Soon after her death, 
however, her sister Lavinia Dickinson (1833-1899) | 
found nearly 1,800 poems plus numerous letters 


from her extensive correspondence. Lavinia 
initiated their publication, and Emily’s works have 
been continuously in print since the late 1880s. 

It was not until the mid-1950s that a definitive 
edition appeared, many of the earlier versions 
having been altered by editors for various reasons, 
such as prudery, as some of her love poems are 
rather ardent. 

About half of Dickinson’s poetry was 
produced during the Civil War. Inclined to 
abolitionism, her sympathies lay with the 
Union. During the war Dickinson initiated a 
correspondence that would continue until her 
death with Thomas Wentworth Higginson (1823- 
1911), prominent essayist and author, abolitionist, 
women’s rights advocate, and Christian socialist. 
Higginson was also the commander of the Union's 
ist South Carolina Volunteers, one of the first 
regiments to be recruited from among black 
personnel, which later became the 33rd U.S. 
Colored Troops. 

While Dickinson's writing style sometimes 
makes it difficult to tell whether a particular piece 
refers to the war, “It Feels a Shame to Be Alive” 
certainly does. 


“it Feels a Shame te Be Alive” 


It feels a shame to be Alive— 

When Men so brave — are dead— 
One envies the Distinguished Dust— 
Permitted—such a Head— 


The Stone—that tells defending Whom 
This Spartan put away 

What little of Him we—possessed 

In Pawn for Liberty— 


Sublimely paid— 
Do we deserve -a Thing— 

That lives—like Dollars—must be piled 
Before we may obtain? 


The price is great 


Are we that wait—sufficient worth— 
That such Enormous Pearl 

As life 
In Battle’s—horrid Bowl? 


dissolved be—for Us— 


It may be—a Renown to live— 

I think the Men who die— 
Those unsustained—Saviours— 
Present Divinity— 


4 Emily Dickinson 
(1830-1886) 


4 Thomas 
Wentworth 
Higginson 
(1823-1911). 

A prewar pastor 

and abolitionist, 
Higginson was one of 
the “Secret Six” who 
raised money and 
procured supplies for 


John Brown's raid on 


Harper's Ferry. 
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A The Battle of the USS 
“Kearsarge” and the CSS 
“Alabama” by Edouard 
Manet, oil on canvas, 1864. 
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n the city of Mobile, Alabama, there is a colossal statue of Raphael 

Semmes. The inscription reads, “Commander, C. S. Steamer Alabama, 

Rear-Admiral C, S. Navy, Sailor, Patriot, Statesman, Scholar and 
Christian Gentleman.” It should read, “Traitor” ' 

In his Memoirs of Service Afloat, Semmes tries to disguise his treachery. 
He writes that his reader should imagine “that the Southern States had 
seceded— the gallant little State of South Carolina setting her larger, and 
more powerful sisters, the example on the 20th December, 1860—and that 
they have met at Montgomery, in Alabama, by their delegates in Congress, 
to form a new Confederacy; that a Provisional Government has been 
formed and that Mr. Jefferson Davis has been elected President, and Mr. 
Alexander H. Stephens Vice-President. The time had now come for the of- 
ficers of the old Army and Navy to make their election, as to which of the 
two Governments they should give their adhesion.” ’ 
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by EDWARD S. COOPER — 


ING SECESSION: 


= 


“In those days men eyed each other warily 


Semmes drew a very pretty 
word picture, but it does not 
correspond to the facts. He 
first opened negotiations with 
Stephens on December 11, 1860, 
nine days before “the gallant 
little State of South Carolina” set 
any example. Semmes, an officer 
on active duty with the United 
States Navy, informed Stephens 
of his willingness to serve the 
new government being discussed. 
He writes of “his judgment, his 
inclinations, and his affections,” 
and how “my fate is cast with the 
South; but I should be unwilling, 
unless invited, to appear to 
thrust myself upon the new 
Government until my own State 
has moved.” His word picture is 
also misleading as Stephens and 
Davis would not be elected to 
head the Confederacy for another 
two months. * 

Jabez Curry resigned his seat 
in the United States House of 
Representatives on January 21, 
1861 and went south to help form 
the new Confederacy. Semmes, 
seeking help with his treasonable 
designs, contacted Curry on 
January 24, 1861 and assured 
the ex-congressman of his 
willingness to accept a position 
with any new government that 
might be formed. The meeting 
at Montgomery, that Semmes 
alludes to in his word picture did 
not occur until February 4. By 
that time Curry had written to | 
Semmes promising him that his 
name would be submitted to the 
new government. Assured that 
he would obtain at least an equal 
rank and pay in the Confederacy, 
Semmes, 


Curry detai 

for the néw na 
that “heavy b 
bottoms” could b 


southern coastal ports and he 
recommended that privateers 
who would be motivated by 
“private cupidity” could destroy 
Union commerce and harass and 
defeat the very navy in which he 
was currently an officer. * 
Semmes, in his Memoirs, 
writes that at the time he 
resigned there were no questions 


| regarding “rebellion, and treason 


in the public mind. This was a 
Federal after-thought, when that 
Government began to get the 
better of us in the war.” This is 
pure nonsense and is meant to 
defend, in his mind, his actions. 
The northern newspapers were 
screaming treason. Senate 
resolutions were generated 

to expel southern senators as 
traitors. It was no secret that 

on December 28, 1860, Edwin 
Stanton, President Buchanan’s 
attorney general, accused 
Secretary of War John Floyd of 
treason. Stanton’s accusation was 
carried in newspapers, as was 
Floyd’s resignation and flight 
south. 

One way of justifying your 
action is to castigate others. 
Semmes writes that “cultivated” 
officers resigned when their 
state seceded. Semmes, of 
course does not mention that 
Alabama, his adopted state, 
seceded on January 11 and he 
did not resign until February 15 
when his negotiations for a new 
position with the Confederacy 
were completed. He goes on that 
there are men of “sordid natures” 


who were “capable of drawing | 
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and spoke guardedly.” 


T 


| is that the Confederacy 


| offered by Semmes to prove he 


_ and proved friend. One evening 
early in 1861, Commander 


_ other was great, but Senator 


| made a point of offering 


to rank and pay.” What he 
does not tell his readers 


equal pay and in most instances 
an increase in rank.” 
The most inane justification 


was not a traitor was that “the 
Secretary of the Navy did not 
think of arresting me.” Semmes 
uses this to prove that everyone 
knew what he was doing and 

no one was attempting to hide 
anything. But his appraisal of 
the situation is contradicted by 
Virginia Clay, the wife of Senator 
Clement Clay of Alabama. She 
recalls, “In those days men eyed 
each other warily and spoke 
guardedly, save to the most tried 


Semmes, U. S. N., called upon 
us, and happened to arrive just 
as another naval officer, whose 
name I have now forgotten, was 
announced. The surprise that 
spread over the faces of our 
visitors when they beheld each 


Clay’s and my own was greater, as 
hour after hour was consumed in 
obvious constraint. Neither of the 
officers appeared to be at ease, 
yet for hours neither seemed to 
desire to relieve the situation by 
taking his departure. Midnight 
had arrived ere our now 
forgotten guest rose and bade us 
‘good night’ Then Commander 
Semmes hastened to unbosom 
himself. He had resolved to out- 
sit the other gentleman if it 
toms all | night. ‘As my et 


814-1869), President 
nan’s Adjutant General, accused 


loyd, of treason. 
accusation and Floyd's subsequent 


Ue 
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A Raphael 
Semmes (1809- 
1877) servedin 
the United States 
Navy from 1826- 
1861, and then 
for four years in 
the Confederate 
Navy. Semmes 
was arrested 
for treason in 
December 1865, 
but released 

in April 1866. 
Afterward he 
worked asa 
professor of 
philosophy and 
literature at 
Louisiana State 
Seminary (now 
Louisiana State 
University), 

as ajudge,a 
newspaper 
editor, and 
lawyer. His 1869 
Memoirs of 
Service Afloat 
During the War 
Between the 
States sought 
to justify both 
his actions and 
those of the 
secessionist 
states. 
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| statesman, Clay 
| was aleader of 


| Jacob Thompson, 


| Semmes—still 


A Clement 
Claiborne 
Clay (1816- 
1882) wasa 
U.S.senator from | 
1853-1861 and 
a Confederate 
senator from 
1861-1863. The 
son of a former 
governor of 
Alabama and 
third cousin 

of Henry Clay, 
the Kentucky 


the Confederate 
secret service. 
Together with 


he directed from 
Canada the 
largely ineffective 
campaign of 
sabotage and 
insurrectioninthe | 
North, Suspected 
of complicity in 
the assassination 
of Abraham 
Lincoln, he and his 
wife were arrested 
in 1865, but never 
charged. 


A Jabez Curry 
(18825-1903), 
Shortly after Curry 
resigned his seat 
in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, 
Raphael 


serving as an 
officer in the U.S. 
Navy—wrote to 
Curry outlining 
plans for defeating 
that navy. 


“| am not hauling it down to an enemy;!am 
hauling it down to our own people.” 


Mr. Clay; he said, ‘I want to 
report to you my decision on an 
important matter. I have resolved 
to hand in my resignation to the 
United States Government, and 
tender my services to that of the 
Confederate States. I don’t know 
what the intention of my brother | 
officer is, but I could take no risk 
with him, Many a scene as secret, 
as grave, and as treasonable, 

took place in those last lowering 
weeks.” 

Semmes, assigned to the 
Lighthouse Board, would later 
write, “A few days, previous to my 
resignation, I had been promoted 
from the Secretaryship, to a 
Membership of that board.” His 
acceptance of the promotion 
flies in the face of Virginia Clay’s 
account and his assertion that no 
officers were trying to disguise 
their allegiance.’ 

Semmes was appointed a 
commander in the Confederate 
Navy in April 1861, and began a 
career of commerce raiding that 
is without equal in American 


| naval history. Commanding the 


Sumter he captured eighteen 
merchant vessels. Semmes was 
promoted to the rank of Captain 
and given command of the 
newly-built cruiser CSS Alabama. | 
He captured sixty merchantmen 
and sank the USS Hatteras. 

On 19 June 1864, the Alabama 
was sunk by the USS Kearsarge. 
Semmes was promoted to Rear 
Admiral in February 1865 and 
commanded the James River 


Squadron during the last months | 


of the Civil War. When the fall of 
Richmond, Virginia, forced the 
destruction of his ships, he was 
made a brigadier general and led 
his sailors as an infantry force. 
Traitorous actions took place 
elsewhere in the South. On 
January 10, 1861, Florida seceded 


_ Pensacola Naval Station might 
| be seized by rebels. He ordered 


| Armstrong in charge of the Naval 


of defense we could hold but 


| possibly spare, and to allow the 

_ ship Supply to anchor under 

| to protect the land approach.” 

| He again went to see Armstrong 


| and recalls, “I stated that I had 
| been deceived by him; that he 


Farrand and Lieutenant Francis 


from the Union. General Winfield 


Scott became concerned that the 


Lieutenant Adam Slemmer, at 
Fort Pickens, to coordinate his 
actions with Commodore James 


Station. Slemmer recalls that, 
“accompanied by Lieutenant 
Gilman, I called on Commodore 
Armstrong to consult with him. 
He had received orders to co- 
operate with me. We decided 
that with our limited means 


one fort, and that should be 
Fort Pickens, as it commanded 
completely the harbor and the 
forts, and also the navy-yard. In 
order to act on this decision, the 
commodore promised to send 
the U. S. steamer Wyandotte at 

1 o'clock p. m. to take us over, 
to give us all the men he could 


steamer Wyandotte and the store 


the guns of the fort, in order 


Then to Slemmer’s dismay, the 
promised help never arrived. 


had promised me men and the 
co-operation of the two vessels 
of war.” The commodore then 

sent for Commander Ebenezer 


Renshaw. It was immediately 
obvious to Slemmer that Farrand 
and Renshaw were reluctant 

to help. Then the discussion 
turned to what manpower the 
commodore would supply. 
Farrand was against sending 
any men to Fort Pickens and 
“that it was perfectly useless to 
defend anything in the harbor, 
as a sufficient number of troops 
would swarm there in a few 
days to take any place, no matter 
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| what resistance we might make.” 
_ Gilman remembers Renshaw 


saying, “they are our own 
brethren who are coming against 
us, and spilling the blood of our 
own brethren was a very different 
thing from fighting a foreign foe.” 
Armstrong did, however, agree 
that the promised ships would 
help. * 

The next day Slemmer was 
notified that Armstrong intended 
to withdraw the Wyandotte and 
the Supply. He responded that 
again Armstrong had broken 
their agreement and that 
“without the aid of those vessels 
it will be utterly impossible 
for me to protect this harbor, 
and I shall therefore, in case 
this assistance is withdrawn, 
instantly relinquish all hope of 
defending the place, and report 
the state of affairs immediately 
by a messenger to Washington.” 
Armstrong replied that the 
Wyandotte could remain but not 
the Supply.’ 

It was common knowledge 
that a large body of armed men 
was gathering outside the navy 
yard. On the evening of the 11" 
Lieutenant Henry Erben, from 
the Supply recalls, “I offered 
to Commodore Armstrong to 
destroy the powder in the naval 
magazine and to remove the 
ropes and blocks that could be 
used for mounting guns, and 
any small arms that might be 
in the yard. I wanted to take 
them to Fort Pickens. I thought 
the commodore about to 
give me the permission. Then 
Captain Farrand and Lieutenant 
Renshaw came in. When 
Captain Farrand ascertained my 
purpose he seemed not at all 
pleased. Captain Farrand was so 
excited in his manner that the 
commodore had to request him 
not to speak so loud.” Farrand 


“To Slemmer’s dismay the promised help never arrived.” 


now lost any semblance of 

self control and threw a chair 

at Erben. Erben approached 
Farrand who yelled, “Damn you, 
I'll teach you how to treat your 


| superior officers.”Erben replied, 
| “Damn you, I’ll have you hanged 


| asa traitor, as you are.” The two 


started to fight but they were 
quickly separated. Farrand told 
the commodore that if he gave 
Erben permission it would incite 
a riot and cause bloodshed. 
Erben left without obtaining the 
permission." 

The next day around noon 
Elbridge Lawton, chief engineer 
in the navy, was standing in 


| the yard in conversation with 


Farrand. A watchman came 
from the north gate and said 

to Farrand that “they are here.” 
Farrand immediately started for 
the gate and Lawton recalls, “I 
followed on close behind him.” 
At the gate they met Captain 
Victor Randolph. Lawton judged 
that Farrand and Randolph 
“were old acquaintances from 


| their manner, smiling, it seemed 
| to bea pleasant duty they were 


upon." 
Two days earlier, on January 


| 10, Randolph had been in 


Montgomery. He was a captain in 
the United States navy who had 
been on sick leave for over two 
years. He had already been passed 
over for sea duty and his future 
in the navy looked bleak. He 
heard of the troops from Florida 
gathering around Pensacola. 

He saw a chance and sent in 

his resignation that very day, 
knowing that naval regulations 
required him to wait until it was 
accepted before he was relieved 
of duty. He had no intention of 
waiting an hour. As he informed 
Florida Governor Madison Perry, 
“On the 10" of January 1861, 

I resigned my commission in 


| the U.S. Navy, and immediately 


| and the Supply. The Wyandotte 


| Florida” " 


| under his command 260 officers 


proceeded to Pensacola, Florida. 
I request to be commissioned by 
yourself and the legislature of the 
State as a captain in the navy of 


Lawton then went outside 
the gate to see what armed men 


| had gathered, while Farrand 


and Randolph went into the 
yard. Outside the gate, on the 
road leading to the yard, were 
approximately 350 armed 
men but they had no artillery. 
Commodore Armstrong had 


and marines and the Wyandotte 


had four cannon and two 
howitzers and could command 
the approaches to the yard.’ 
When Lawton returned inside 
the yard Lieutenant Renshaw 
ordered the watchman to haul 
down the flag. Lawton said to 
Renshaw, “I had hoped I would 
never live to see the day when 
that would happen.” Renshaw 


_ replied, “I am not hauling it 
_ down to an enemy; I am hauling 


| he was not a traitor and that 


it down to our own people.” 
Renshaw would later claim that 


Lawton’s account was inaccurate. 
Renshaw contended when he 
ordered the flag lowered, “the 
descent was witnessed by none in 
whose heart the regret and grief 
at the fate of our long-beloved 
Union were more deeply felt 
than in mine.” Renshaw did not 
bother to submit his resignation 
until four days later. 

Just before Renshaw hauled 
down the flag, Captain Walke, of 
the Supply, handed Slemmer a 
communication from Armstrong 
saying that the Naval Station was 
besieged, and that when attacked 
the Supply must immediately 
proceed to Vera Cruz. Slemmer 
signaled Armstrong, “I am 


| determine to capitulate, 
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informed that the navy-yard 
is besieged. In case you 


please send me the marines 
to strengthen my command.” 


| But as Slemmer later reported, “I | 4 Adam Jacoby 
received no reply. Several hours Slemmer 
after this the United States flag | Heesiay sei ee 
was lowered from the navy-yard.” | for the Union, 
That evening Randolph came to and thereby 
the fort and meeting Slemmer at | rendered the 
the gate said he had “been sent harbor of 
to demand a peaceable surrender pase Sane 
of this fort by the governors of secessionists. 
Florida and Alabama.” Slemmer Severely 

| later reported that he replied wounded at 
“I was here under the orders | Stones River, 
of the President of the United coe. 
States, and by direction of the brigadier 
General-in-Chief of the Army; —__ general in 1865. 
that I recognized no right of any | Hedied while 
governor to demand a surrender | ‘2 command — 

__ of United States property. They Pl OR li 
immediately withdrew.” lingering effects 

On the 15", Farrand came to | of typhoid fever 
the fort and was met by Slemmer | contracted 
and Gilman. Gilman recalls during the Civil 
that Farrand began to read a lek 
document when he remarked 
that “he hadn't his glasses and 
his eyes were poor, passed the 
paper to me, saying, ‘Here 
Gilman, you have good eyes; 
please read it?” The document 
was a demand for surrender, 
and Slemmer, playing for time, 
asked to be given until the next ¥ CSS Alabama 
2 = 
~~ 


A HenryA. 
Walke (1809- 
1896) was a 
Virginia-born 


| naval officer who 


remained loyal 
to the United 
States. Following 
his command 

of the Supply at 
Pensacola, Walke 
was appointed 
captain of the 
timberclad 
gunboat Tyler. In 
January 1862 he 
took command 
of the ironclad 
Carondelet 

and tooka 
leading part 

in subsequent 
operations on 
the Mississippi. 
Later he 
commanded the 
large ironclad 
Lafayette and 


| thesteam sloop 


Sacramento. He 
was promoted 
captain in 
August 1862 and 
rear admiral in 
1870. He was 
also a gifted 
artist,and 
sketched many 
naval scenes 
during the Civil 
War. Three U.S. 
destroyers have 
been named in 
his honor. 


> Engraving of 
wartime Fort 
Pickens. 


“When the fighting began, Renshaw panicked.” 


day to respond, when he refused 
the demand."* General Scott 
ordered that Slemmer in Pickens 
be reinforced. Throughout 

the war, United States troops, 
assisted by navy vessels never 
relinquished control of the 

fort. Fort Pickens controlled 


| the harbor and Pensacola was 


never of much value to the 
Confederates.In September 1861, 
the Confederates destroyed the 
dry dock at Pensacola. On May 
9, 1862, the Confederates burned 
and evacuated the Pensacola 
navy yard. Federal troops then 
made Pensacola the headquarters 
of the West Gulf Squadron.”” 

Farrand later became the 
victor at Drewry’s Bluff and 
received a joint resolution of 
thanks from the Confederate 
Congress. On May 6, 1865 he 
surrendered all the naval forces 
under his command around 
Mobile. Renshaw had an abysmal 
war record. In command of the 
gunboat Stonewall Jackson, he 
took part in the fight against the 
Federal fleet below New Orleans. 
When the fighting began 
Renshaw panicked, fired twice, 
once at the Federals and once at 
his sister ships. As his superior 
officer later recorded, Renshaw 
“started with all haste for the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, 
delaying at New Orleans long 
enough for her people with their 
baggage to be landed, when 
Lieutenant F. B. Renshaw, her 
commander, burnt her at the 
levee!” Randolph argued with 
the confederate secretary of the 
navy and after several months 
was relieved of his command of 
Pensacola. He was assigned to 
Mobile and in August 1862 was 
relieved of that duty. He was 
never given another assignment 
and spent the remainder of the 
war on his farm." 


Equally traitorous was 
Captain Napoleon Coste of 
South Carolina. The Treasury 
Department was charged with 
collecting duties on imports 
and had a fleet of twenty-four 
cutters along the East Coast, 
one at San Francisco, and 
four on the Great Lakes. The 
revenue cutter, William Aiken, 
which Coste commanded , was 
stationed in Charleston harbor. 
Coste informed his second-in- 
command, First Lieutenant John 
Underwood, that when South 
Carolina seceded he would 
| resign and turn over command 

of the Aiken to him. Underwood 
and Second Lieutenant Henry 
_ Porter, fearful that Coste would 
change his mind and allow South 
Carolina authorities to seize 
the ship, decided to enlist the 
aid of Major Robert Anderson 
at Fort Moultrie. Porter would 
later testify that “Lieutenant 
Underwood and myself paid an 
official visit to Major Anderson, 
asking him that, under those 
circumstances, if we should place 
the cutter Aiken under his guns, 
if he would give us the protection 
of the fort; his reply was, ‘He 
would give us all the protection 
in his power” 

Underwood and Porter were 
correct. Coste was determi 


i 
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to turn the Aiken over to South 
Carolina and ran the cutter 
aground. On December 27, 


| Coste called the crew together, 
| paid them off, and released them 


by the USS St. Lawrence. “ 


from service to the United States. 


He informed the men that in 
the future their wages would be 


_ paid by South Carolina. Coste 


then notified the secretary of the 
treasury, Philip Thomas, that 
he resigned and that, “during 
the period I have served the 
government, which has been 
some thirty-five years, I have 
discharged my duty with all the 
fidelity and skill I possessed. I 
have nothing either to regret 

or reproach myself with. The 
present aspect of political affairs 
admonishes me that I cannot 
continue in the service of the 
United States, as my primary 
allegiance is due to the State 

of South Carolina, the place of 
my birth.” All that the treasury 
secretary did was issue a letter 
stating that Coste’s resignation 
was not accepted and that the 
“name of N. L. Coste be at once 
stricken from the rolls of said 
service, and his commission 
thereby vacated.” Coste’s 
treachery proved of little value. 
The Aiken was renamed Petrel 
and on her first cruise was sunk 


n 


‘Library of € ongress 


< John A. Dix (1798-1879) was a Democratic member of the U.S. Senate from New York from 
1845-1849, but was replaced by William Seward. In addition to being a politician, he was also a 
lawyer and a railroad executive. At the start of the Civil war he was appointed a major general of 
volunteers, the most senior at that rank. He was instrumental in arresting several “disloyal” members 
and officials of the Maryland state legislature, thus heading off a possible attempt to pass an 


ordinance of secession. 


Later, the treasury 
department attempted more 
severe action against Southern 


| traitors, but to no avail, given the 


breadth of Southern conspiracy. 
On January 15, 1861, John Dix 
became secretary of the treasury 
and was determined not to 
allow other revenue cutters in 
southern ports to be seized. 
Three days after assuming office, 
Dix sent William Jones south to 
try and save the revenue cutter 
Robert McClelland, guarding the 


| entrance to New Orleans. Jones 


reached New Orleans on January 
26 and made arrangements to 
hire a tug-boat to carry him out 


| to the mouth of the Mississippi. 


It was there that he expected 

to find the Robert McClelland, 
safely out of the range of forts 
Philip and Jackson that Governor 
Thomas Moore had seized . 
Jones was surprised to learn 

that the Robert McClelland was 
anchored seventy-two miles 
inside the forts, near the city. 
Jones met with John Breshwood, 
the McClelland’s captain, and 
conveyed Dix’s order to take his 
cutter north. Jones reported, “He 
declined doing so at that late 
hour, and both his officers united 
with the captain in his objections. 
Next morning I was introduced 
to FE. H. Hatch, Esq., collector of 
customs, by Captain Breshwood.” 


| Jones then gave Breshwood a 


written order to immediately 
take his cutter to New York and 


once there to await further orders | 


from Secretary Dix. Breshwood 
and Hatch held a conference and 
Breshwood handed Jones a note 


stating, “Your letter, with the one 
from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Treasury, I have duly received, 
and, in reply, refuse to obey the 


Jones telegraphed to Dix 
that Breshwood had refused 
to obey the secretary's orders. 
It was seven in the evening 
when the dispatch was received. 
Immediately, Secretary Dix wrote 
the following reply: “Treasury 
Department, January 29, 1861. 
Tell Lieutenant Caldwell to arrest 
Captain Breshwood, assume 
command of the cutter, and obey 
the order I gave through you. If 
Captain Breshwood, after arrest, 


undertakes to interfere with 


the command of the cutter, tell 
Lieutenant Caldwell to consider 
him as a mutineer, and treat him 
accordingly. If anyone attempts 
to haul down the American flag, 


| shoot him on the spot.” But Jones 


never received Dix’s telegram. It 
was intercepted by a secessionist 
telegrapher and turned over 

to Louisiana authorities. It 
would not have mattered if the 
telegram had reached Jones. 
Lieutenant Caldwell was a part 
of Breshwood’s plot to allow the 
ship to be seized.” 

Jones met privately with 
Hatch who admitted that he 
ordered Breshwood to bring 
the Robert McClelland inside 
the forts so the cutter could be 
seized once Louisiana seceded. 
Jones recalls that “Mr. Hatch 
likewise informed me that the 
officers of the cutter had long 
since determined to abandon 


| their allegiance to the United 
| States.” Jones, not believing 


what he heard, sent a note to 
Breshwood reminding him of 
the oath he had taken and asking 
whether he still considered 
himself an officer in the service 


| of the United States. Breshwood 


never answered. All Jones could 
do was report to Dix that he 
had the indignity of “witnessing 
the transfer of this fine vessel, 
her stores and armament, to the 
State of Louisiana, and report to 
you that she is no longer in the 
United States revenue service. 
Her officers have likewise taken 
an oath of allegiance to the State, 
and have received and accepted 
commissions in her service.” 
Dix summed up his feelings, 
“Mr. Hatch, at the time he was 
engaged in this conspiracy 
against the United States, held 
a commission in its service, and 
did not hesitate to violate his 
official oath, and to prostitute 
the authority with which his 
government had clothed him to 
accomplish an act of the grossest 
infidelity. Captain Breshwood 
was a party to this treachery.” Dix 
then issued the following order: 
“John G. Breshwood, a captain 
in the revenue service, while in 
command of the revenue-cutter 
Robert McClelland, having, in 
violation of his official oath and 


V With the fall of Yorktown, the 
Confederate ironclad Virginia was 
scuttled to prevent its capture. This 
opened the James River to the U.S. 
Navy, and five gunboats started 
up the James to test the Richmond 
defenses. They encountered deadly 
accurate fire from the batteries 

at Drewry’s Bluff, commanded by 
Ebenezer Farrand. 


A Navy 
quartermaster 
William 


_ Conway (1802- 


1865) was 
ordered by the 
secessionists 
to lower the 
U.S. flag at 
Pensacola, but 


| responded“! 


have served 
under that flag 
for forty years, 
and! won't 

do it.” For his 


| refusal, Conway 
| was arrested 


and clapped in 
irons. Shortly 
after, he was sent 
north, where 

he remained 
until his death 
on November 
30, 1865. For his 
patriotic action, 
Conway was 
presented with 
a gold medal 
by the citizens 
of California, 


| and received 


aletter of 
commendation 


| from the U.S. 


secretary of the 
navy, Gideon 
Welles. 
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> John N. Maffitt (1819-1886), a former U.S. Naval 
officer, became so successful at running the blockade and 
capturing U.S. vessels, that he acquired the nickname 
“Prince of Privateers’—which was inappropriate, in that he 
was a Confederate naval officer. 


Vv The U.S. 


| revenue cutter 


William Aiken 
was seized by the | 
South Carolina 


| authorities 


and sold toa 
consortium of 
Charlestonians, 
who obtained 
letters of 
marque from 
the Confederate 
government and 
fitted her out as 
a privateer.On 
July 28, 1861,0n 
passing the bar 
of Charleston 
Harbor, the 
Petrel was 
intercepted by 
the U.S. frigate 
St. Lawrence. 
The Petrel, as the 
cutter had been 
renamed, was 
sunk and her 
crew captured— 
apart from four 
who went down 
with the vessel. 
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| to save the Robert McClelland 


of his duty to the Government, 
surrendered his vessel to the 
State of Louisiana, and S. B. 
Caldwell and Thomas D. Foster, 
lieutenants under his command, 
having been parties to the 
surrender, it is hereby directed 
that their names be stricken from 
the rolls of said service.” 

After being seized, the Robert 
McClelland was renamed Pickens. 
Breshwood, now commissioned 
in the Confederate States navy, 
was retained in command. CSS 
Pickens operated in the lower 
Mississippi during 1861 and early 
1862, fighting Federal gunboats 
in the engagement on October 
12, 1861 off Head of Passes, 
Mississippi River. On April 25, 
1862, as Union forces approached 
New Orleans, the Pickens was 
burned to avoid capture.” 

William Jones, after failing 


at New Or leans, moved on to 
Mobile in an attempt to secure 
the cutter Lewis Cass. James 
Morrison, the captain of the 
cutter had already come under 
suspicion and had been ordered 
to Galveston, Texas, to take 
over the cutter 
Henry Dodge. 
Morrison’s 
orders | 


| movement should be made 


| yourself to the last extremity. 


| he found the Lewis Cass, “at 


were to sail the Dodge to 
New York and “if any hostile 


against you, you will defend 


The national flag must not 
be dishonored.” If Morrison 
could not reach the sea and the 
Henry Dodge was about to be 
overpowered, he was to “run her 
ashore, and if possible blow her 
up, so that she may not be used 
against the United states.””® 
Jones would later report to 
Dix that upon reaching Mobile, | 


anchor opposite the city and 
apparently deserted. On going 


| to the custom-house, I fell 
| in with Lieutenant Lawrence 


and subsequently found 
Lieutenants Rogers and 
Shoemaker. I was \ 
informed by them 


\ 
that Captain 


continue as the cutter’s captain 


| of the Lewis Cass, having, in 
| violation of his official oath, and 


\ , he 
oa * " .  * 


Morrison had received your 
orders to repair to Galveston, 
but that he had refused to obey 
them and had given up his vessel 
to the authorities of the State of 
Alabama.” 

Jones went aboard the Lewis 
Cass and found a letter from 
Thaddeus Sanford, the port 
collector at Mobile. Sanford, an 
employee of the United States 
Treasury Department, instructed 
Morrison to surrender his cutter 
to the State of Alabama. Sanford 
promised Morrison that he could 


“at the same compensation, 
reporting to this office and to the 
governor of the State.” * 

All Dix could do was issue 
a statement, “J. J. Morrison, 
of Georgia, a captain in the 
revenue-cutter service of the 


United States, late in command 


of his duty to the government, 
surrendered his vessel to the State 
of Alabama, it is hereby directed 
that his name be stricken 
from the rolls of said 
service.” Morrison 
was commissioned 
a captain in the 
Confederate - 
navy and | 


rt 


s 
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ordered to take the Lewis Cass, renamed the Morgan, to Fort 
Morgan and report to Colonel William Hardee.” 

In his report to Congress, Dix announced that as Morrison 
had refused to move to Galveston, “command has devolved 
on Lieutenant William F. Rogers, in whose good faith and 
firmness entire confidence is reposed.” The mails were slow 
during this period. Imagine Dix’s chagrin when he learned 
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Crusader and was in the harbor at Mobile, Alabama. Maffitt 
considered himself a North Carolinian and had married 
into a southern family. But when secessionists threatened his 
ship, Maffitt stated “I immediately placed the steamer in a 
defensive position, got up steam and prepared for action. I 
stated that if a steamer approached me with hostile intent I 
would open my broadsides and sink them in fifteen minutes 
with every desperado on board them.” Another account had 
him declaring. “I may be overpowered but in that event what 
will be left of the Crusader will not be worth taking.” Maffitt 
sailed the Crusader back to the navy yard in New York, 
turned over command of his ship, and then resigned. He 
returned south and joined the Confederate States navy. He 
served on three combat vessels: the Savannah, the Florida, 
and the Albemarle. During his career, Maffitt captured 55 
enemy ships and became known for his ability to run Union 
blockades.” 


Edward S. Cooper is the author of Vinnie Ream: An American 
Sculptor; William Worth Belknap: An American Disgrace; 
William Babcock Hazen: The Best Hated Man; and Traitors: 
The Secession Period, November 1860 - July 1861. 
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JAY COOKE: THE MAN WHO 
FINANCED THE WAR 


By H. John Hildebrandt 


Wars are expensive as well as 
bloody and in the spring, summer, 
and fall of 1862 the North was 
running out of cash to fund the war 
effort. 

Enter Jay Cooke, whose 
marketing and financial skills would 
generate the financial resources the 
North needed to prosecute the war. 

Born in the then frontier village 
of Sandusky, Ohio, on the shores of 
| Lake Erie, Cooke, who turned 40 in 
| 1861, had recently opened a bank in 
Philadelphia, Jay Cooke & Company 
on South Third Street only a few 
blocks from Independence Hall. 
Cooke's father, Eleutheros Cooke, was 


a transplanted New Englander who 
had been a lawyer, state legislator, and 
U.S. Congressman. Jay was named for 
John Jay, the country’s first Secretary 
of State.’ 

Cooke left Sandusky in his mid- 
teens, moved briefly to St. Louis and 
then to Philadelphia, where he joined 


| the investment firm of E.W. Clark & 
| Company. Quick thinking, energetic, 


highly intelligent, with a definite mind 
for business, Cooke rose rapidly in the 


| firm and before age 30 was a partner 


in the New York City and St. Louis 


| branches. In 1858, he retired from 


Clark & Company, already a wealthy 


| man, and spent time on a variety of 
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business activities until he opened Jay 
Cooke & Company, an investment 
bank, on January 1, 1861. 

Lincoln's Secretary of the 
Treasury was Salmon P. Chase of 
Ohio, one of Lincoln's rivals for the 
1860 Republican nomination. A man 
of great talent and ability, he was 
also fiercely ambitious and believed 
himself more qualified than Lincoln 
to be President. A lawyer by training, 
he would serve as U.S. Senator 
from Ohio, Governor of Ohio, U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Chase was also a long standing 
and committed abolitionist and a 


“In 1861, the U.S. Government’s total 
expenditures were $61 million. By 1865 they 
were $1.3 billion.” 


| beliefs on the evils of slavery ran very 
| deep. 


| Chase for Treasury Secretary have 


founder of the Republican Party. His 


Lincoln’s reasons for picking 


been much discussed, and the likely 
reason--keeping a key rival close and 
an insider—certainly makes sense.’ 
Chase had little training or experience 
in finance, but he proved to be an 
excellent Treasury Secretary. 

The Cooke family was well 
known to Chase from his Ohio days. 
Chase had served with Eleutheros 
Cooke in the legislature and was a 
close friend of Henry Cooke, Jay’s 
younger brother, who owned The 
Ohio Journal, a Columbus newspaper 
that strongly favored Chase and 
other Republicans. Henry Cooke and 
a fellow Sanduskian, Rush Sloane, 
managed John Sherman's campaign 
for U.S. Representative, and Jay Cooke 
had contributed to his campaign.’ | 
They helped get Sherman appointed 
to Chase’s Senate seat when Chase 
was appointed Treasury Secretary. 


Sherman was the older brother of 
William Tecumseh Sherman, who 
would become one the war's great 
generals but who was an unknown 
in 1861. The Ohio Political Mafia 
(as the Cooke family might be 
dubbed today) played a major 

role in the politics of paying for 
the war. 

The Cookes saw nothing 
untoward about cashing in on 
their relationships with Secretary 
Chase and Senator Sherman. On 
March 25, 1861, Eleutheros Cooke 
wrote to his son Jay: “I took up my pen 
principally to say, that H.D:s (Henry’s) 
plan in getting Chase into the Cabinet 
and Sherman into the Senate is 
accomplished, and that now is the 
time for making money, by honest 
contracts out of the government.” ° 
No hidden agenda here. 

Henry Cooke was the front man, 
a person with excellent political skills 
who made friends quickly and easily, 


> Jay Cooke 
as ayoung 
man. 


| especially when there was gain to 
| be had. He became a close friend of 
Salmon Chase and U.S. Grant. Jay was 


| the natural leader and skilled business | 


person. Together, they formed a very 
| effective team. 

In 1861, the U.S. Government's 
total expenditures were $61 million. 
By 1865, they were $1.3 billion. Not 
the monolith it is today, the Federal 
Government in 1860 was involved 
in far fewer aspects of its citizens 
lives and its needs for revenue were 
correspondingly less. Revenue mostly 
came from excise taxes and custom 
duties. There was no income tax.° 
Few expected the war to last very 
long, and in the run up to its 

start no one thought too much 
about how to fund it, certainly 
not for the long haul. The U.S. 
(and the Confederate states) 
had three basic options: print 
money; increase existing 
taxes or create new ones; 
and borrow money. 
The U.S, government 
did all three, but 
the lead strategy— 
driven strongly by 
Salmon Chase and 
ultimately executed 
by Jay Cooke—was 
to borrow.” 
In 1861, Henry 
Cooke convinced his 
friend Chase to allow 
Jay Cooke & Company 
to participate in some 
of the Treasury's initial 
bond offerings. These 
were offered to banks and 
individual capitalists, as 
was the custom of the 
day. Response was tepid. 
Jay Cooke came to the 
conclusion that government 
bonds would not sell high in 
substantial amounts purely as 
investments.* 
Jay Cooke's genius was 
the realization that the best 


v Cooke 
during the 
Civil War. 
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way to sell government securities was 
an emotional appeal to the patriotism 


_ of potential investors, and to sell to 
_ small investors—the average Joe of 


the 1860s—as well as banks and larger 
investors. These two key insights 
allowed the North to borrow its way 
to victory. Ultimately, the ability to 


| borrow rather than print money 


made a huge difference for the North. 
The North experienced steep inflation 
during the war but was spared the 
hyper-inflation which ravaged the 
South. While taxes were increased— 
including the creation of the first- 
ever income tax in 1861— taxes, 
though high, were not so onerous that 
commerce was crippled or that the 


| population took to the streets to howl 
lo 

| in protest. The Northern economy 

| was able to finance the war without 


a significant reduction in private 
consumption.” 

In 1861, Cooke's firm was 
appointed one of two banks for 
the sale of a $3 million loan for the 


| Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 


fund its military obligations. This was 
Cooke's first opportunity to put his 
theories into practice. He purchased 
large ads in the state’s major 
newspapers touting the bonds with a 
direct appeal to people’s patriotism. 
He distributed handbills and circulars 
throughout the state. He sent agents 
to cities around Pennsylvania to meet 
personally with bankers and others. 
He worked the City of Philadelphia 
himself, enthusiastically calling on his 


| fellow bankers.!° 


Although the primary appeal 
was to patriotism, he also touted the 
bonds as a good investment: a six per 
cent loan free from any taxation. 
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The loan was a success and in 


fact oversubscribed. It was taken 

by a variety of institutions, from 
banks to insurance companies and 
railroads, but also by individuals in 
denominations as low as $50. Cooke 
had his first success, and it would be 
the blueprint for all his later efforts. In 
his Memoirs he claims to have sent a 
copy of the subscriptions to President 
Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy 
with a letter “to the effect that all 
millions of the North if required 
would be forthcoming to suppress 
treason and rebellion?" 

Through 1861 and into 1862 the 
Union continued to have difficulty 
financing the massive military effort 
needed to advance the war. Battlefield 
reverses in the East did not help the 
cause. During this period Cooke 
opened a Washington branch of Jay 
Cooke & Associates and continued 
to participate in the financial process 
of the war, assisting the Treasury with 
buying gold and other duties. His 
relationship with Secretary Chase 
deepened, greatly assisted by Henry 
Cooke, who became a partner in the 
Cooke's Washington branch and who 
made it his business to know every 
political player in town. At the same 
time Jay Cooke became an unofficial 
adviser to Chase on all things 
financial. 

The Cookes were not bashful 
about courting Salmon Chase. Jay 
Cooke showered Chase with gifts 
large and small, including a carriage 
for Chase's daughter, Kate, and a set 
of bookcases for the parlor. Cooke 
loaned Chase money and also 
invested money in Chase's name 
without collecting any money from 


Chase.'* Chase felt he needed the < Jay Cooke's 
Cooke's expertise to sell the treasury _| father, 
bonds, but in his correspondence he __| Eleutheros 
comes across as someone who has Cooke (1787- 
sold a least a small corner of his soul. | 1864) was 

In 1861, Jay Cooke handled a ¢ ae ie 
$2,000,000 bond issue for Chase. ite fey 
A short time later he accompanied E nd (bri efly) 
Chase to New York City where he congressman. 
helped him raise an additional His given 
$50,000,000 from bankers there. This name, from 
was a big deal for the time, but Chase | the Greek “to 
quickly realized they had to find a set free,” gave 
way to raise even more money. The him endless 
war had given the government an trouble, and 
insatiable need for cash." accordingly he 

On February 25, 1862,Congress_ | 9ave his sons 
authorized the sale of $500,000,000 simple names. 
in government bonds. Sales were 
unimpressive, especially stacked 
against the rising costs of the war. AQUI py- 
The Secretary felt the pressure yay 
to do something to generate 


sales of the bonds. Cooke had 
performed very well in all 

the financial tasks Chase 

had given him thus far. In 
October, 1862, Secretary 
Chase appointed Jay Cooke 
as his exclusive agent for 
selling what became known 
as the great five-twenty loan: 
$500 million of so-called “five- 
twenty” bonds, callable in 5 years 
and matured in 20 years. It was a bold 
and unprecedented move, as Cooke's 
banking house was small and new to 
the banking world. An exclusive sales 


National Archives 


arrangement put great pressure to 4 Salmon 
succeed on both Chase and Cooke. P. Chase 
But Cooke had reached his (1808-187. 3) 
moment in history, and he took aboutionist, 
; lawyer, 
advantage of it. sia 
: politician, 
Cooke was a marketing Bint wet be 
innovator of the first rank. Although president. 
he always stressed that buying bonds 
was a good financial decision, the 
primary appeal was to the buyer’s 


patriotism: “I believed I could sell the 
loan on patriotic [emphasis Cooke} 
principles far easier than on the 

basis of profit or loss.” '° His selling 
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strategy was based on emotion. As 
marketers from Anheuser Busch to 
Ford Motor Company to Walt Disney 
have learned, appeals to the heart can 
work very well. Financial products, 
especially bonds, had never been 

sold this way before. However, ever 
after they would be, at least during 
wartime. 

The great bond drives of the 
twentieth century were direct appeals 
to the buyer’s patriotism. If you look 
through a catalog of the famous war 
bond posters of World War II, from 
Uncle Sam waving the flag to Rosie 
the Riveter flexing her muscles there 
is never a mention of the interest you 
will earn by loaning your money to 
the federal government. Cooke's Civil 
War campaign had led the way. 

Cooke hired Samuel Wilkeson, 
a leading writer for the New York 
Tribune, at a $6,000 salary to 
bombard the papers in the 
North with a constant stream 
of what today would be 
called news releases touting 
the benefits of buying 
bonds. Cooke invested 
many thousands of dollars 
in newspaper advertising, 
and used those investments to 
influence editors and reporters 
to the cause of loaning the money 


—} to the government.'* ” 


Pamphlets, broadsides, handbills, 
circulars, and posters were mailed 
to individuals, left for distribution 
with bankers, postmasters, and 
shopkeepers, and nailed to walls 
and posts. On the backs of these 
documents which touted the benefits 
of the bonds were the lyrics to popular 
patriotic songs like “Hail Columbia;” 
“We Are Coming Father Abraham,’ 
and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
The “Facts and Figures” argument 
for buying bonds ended with this 
comment: 

“What a Parade in History will 
this volunteer army of small takers of 
their Government’s War Loan make, 
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“Amazingly, [his] salesmen... successfully sold 
bonds to Confederate civilians.” 


| marching steadily up in reserve and 


support of the armies of Freedom 
bloodily fighting and dying in the 
fi eld. 18 

Key to Cookes'’s success in selling 
bonds was selling to the average 
citizen in denominations that were 
affordable. Cooke offered bonds 
in denominations as low as $50.00 
and allowed buyers to pay on the 


installment plan. The strategy worked. 


And Cooke made it work on the back 
end, too, organizing accounting and 
reporting systems that managed the 
sales volume. 

Cooke was personally involved 
in the sales effort. He not only 


_ conceived the strategy, he made 


sure it was executed the right way. 
His organizational approach was 

as innovative as his marketing and 
advertising program. Cooke created 
an army of sub-agents, perhaps 2,500 


| or more for the 5-20 campaign and as 


high as 4,000 for the 7-30 campaign, 
and assigned them territories 
and targets. Some were bankers 
like himself, others lawyers, local 
businessmen, and other professionals. 
Some of the larger agents employed 
sub-agents. They were everywhere, 
from mining camps in the far West to 
tiny hamlets in northern Michigan.” 

Cooke's office in Philadelphia 
was the center of operations. He 
relished the role of chief sales agent. 
His personality was forceful and his 
delivery confident and energetic. 
Tall, brown-haired, medium build 
with a full beard, he effectively 
communicated with his agents and 
office staff, firing up their enthusiasm 
in daily meetings. 

He innovated not only in how he 


| sold bonds, but to whom he sold them 


to. He personally lobbied Quakers to 
buy bonds, telling them the money 
would go to hospitals. Cooke's agents 
worked with Army paymasters so 
soldiers could buy bonds as they 
were being paid. Amazingly, he 

sent salesmen to accompany Union 


A The Battle of 
Chancellorsville, 
April-May 1863, 
Battlefield 
reverses in the 
East did not 
help the sale of 
bonds. 


vHenry D. 
Cooke (1825- 
1881), Jay 
Cooke's younger 
brother. 
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armies and successfully sold bonds to 

| Confederate civilians who somehow 

| found a few gold pieces hidden in 

| the attic to invest in the United States 

| Treasury.” 

Cooke's strategy of selling 

| through a small army of agents or 

| salesmen was the first great sales 
campaign of the nineteenth century 

_ and would be copied two decades 

| later by Mark Twain when he 

marketed Personal Memoirs of U.S. 

Grant through a massive subscription | 

campaign involving thousands of 

agents.”! 

The five-twenty loan was a great 

| success. In fact, it was oversubscribed. 

In May, 1864 bond sales reached the 

level of $1 million to $2 million per 

day. It was a significant moment in the 

financial history of the United States. 

Cooke's heart was in the same 

place as his head. He believed in the 

Northern cause and saw himself 

literally as God’s instrument for selling 

bonds and thus financingthe war 
effort: “Like Moses and Washington | 

and Lincoln and Grant I have 

been—I firmly believe—God’s__ | 

chosen instrument, especially in 

the financial work of saving the | 

Union during the greatest 

war that has ever been 

fought in the history of 
man.’ Cooke certainly 

appreciated a business 

opportunity when he 

saw one, but therewas | 
nothing cynical about | 


his approach to selling bonds to the 
people of the North. His patriotism 
was genuine. So was his drive to be a 
successful banker. 

His success did not go unnoticed, 
especially among fellow bankers and 
financiers, some representatives of the 
press, and some in Congress. In 1864, 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate both conducted investigations 
into Cooke and his handling of 
the bond sales for the Treasury 
Department. The investigations 
turned up no problems, and in. 


| fact reinforced that Cooke made 


remarkably little profit for his work. 
His banks made approximately $4 
million in revenue, but this amounted 
to a commission of about three- 
eighths of one percent. Out of that 
commission, Cooke had to pay all 


_ expenses for agents and advertising. 


His net profit was about $700,000.” #4 
The Civil War was also the 
agent for the creation of our national 
banking system and the greenback 
currency. Despite his non-finance 
background, Secretary Chase was 
a quick learner and recognized the 
need to develop a national banking 
system to handle bonds and other 
financial instruments. Up until the 
Civil War, the banking system was 
operated by state banks and private 
banks chartered by the states. While 
Cooke's focus was the bond market, 
he actively supported Chase’s efforts 
to create a national banking system.” 
Cooke's relationship with Lincoln 
was largely through Chase and his 
brother Henry. In his Memoirs (largely 
written in 1894-95, when Cooke was 


| in his early 70s and thus long removed 


from his Civil War years), Cooke 
recounts an 1862 trip with Lincoln 


| and others, including Secretary Chase, 


to watch General George McClellan 


| review the 10,000 officers and men of 
| the Pennsylvania Reserve. On their 
| way to the review Lincoln shared one 


of his famous humorous anecdotes 
with Cooke—one which involved the 
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fact that Attorney General Bates had 
dark hair but a white beard, due to the 
fact, said Lincoln, that he uses his jaws 
more than he does his brains.”* 7” 
Cooke was not a fan of McClellan 
and blamed him for the Seven Days 
defeat in front of Richmond in 1862. 
In his Memoirs, Cooke recounts a 
meeting with Lincoln in which he and 
his brother met with the president in 
the fall of 1862 mostly in an effort to 
convince him to fire McClellan. In 
his recounting of the meeting, Cooke 
takes credit for pushing Lincoln to 
the decision to fire the general: “The 
result of this long conference reaching 
towards midnight was the removal of 


| McClellan within the week so that I 


have always thought that my interview 
and appeal were the immediate cause 
of Mr. Lincoln’s prompt action.” 
McClellan was removed on October 
28, 1862. One doubts that Jay Cooke 
cast the deciding vote. 

Salmon Chase continued to work 
behind the scenes in a campaign 
that he hoped would see him replace 
Abraham Lincoln as the Republican 
candidate for president in 1864. 
Lincoln was certainly aware of Chase’s 
ambition, but chose to stay above the 


fray and look for an opportunity to let § 2:3: 


Chase sink his own boat, which was 


something he did in the summer of 
1864, when he offered his resignation 
in a letter to Lincoln over a disputed 
personnel appointment. Chase had 
offered to resign many times, but 
this time a shocked Salmon Chase 
discovered that Lincoln had actually 
accepted his offer.”” 

Jay Cooke and his brother had 
helped finance Friends of Chase, 
a group which paid a Philadelphia 
magazine to print a flattering portrait 
of Chase. Lincoln questioned the 
involvement of the Cooke brothers 
in the effort since they were official 
agents for selling government bonds. 
Jay Cooke also backed a “Chase for 
President” committee. For Jay and 
Henry Cooke, their primary loyalty 
was to Chase, not Lincoln, and 
Lincoln was certainly aware of it.” 

The successor to Chase was 
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Senator William Fessenden of Maine, 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. Cooke did not have 
strong ties to Fessenden, and Cooke's 
exclusive arrangement with the 
Treasury ended. 

Jay Cooke claimed in his Memoirs 
that his family had on occasion 
harbored fugitive slaves escaping 
through Sandusky on their way to 
Canada, and Sandusky was a major 
stop on the Underground Railway. 
His views were decidedly anti-slavery. 
He wrote in his Memoirs that “I 
have always felt that God designed 
punishing the whole nation North 
and South for the evil crime of slavery 
and to bring about emancipation 
before we of the North should succeed 
in conquering the slave states. Had the 
South given up before Lincoln issued | 


| his Emancipation Proclamation 
| slavery would in all probability have 


been perpetuated.” *! 

Yet Cooke could act in ways 
that ran counter to his anti-slavery 
position. Being anti-slavery did not 
mean you believed blacks were the 
equal of whites. In 1862, the Cookes 
started a Capitol Hill to Georgetown 
trolley-car company, which was very 
successful. However, blacks, even 
those in uniform, were not permitted 


to ride. When Treasury Secretary 
Chase found out, he was furious. 
The committed abolitionist wrote 
Jay Cooke a blistering letter: “Grant 
writes that the colored regiments are 
indispensable .... Their exclusion is a 
shame and a disgrace.” Jay Cooke sold 
the company. ” 

Religion played a large role 
in Cooke's life. He was a devout 
Methodist and later a devout 


| Episcopalian. Throughout his adult 


life he thought and wrote and talked a 
great deal about religion. Many of his 
best friends were clergymen and he 
gave money to a number of religious 
causes. He regularly tithed 10% of 
the profit of his company before 
distributing any of it to himself or his 
partners. * 

Cooke was a devoted family 
man. He and his wife, Dorothea, 
a Southerner by birth (two of her 


brothers fought for the Confederacy), | 


had eight children with four reaching 
adulthood. By all accounts his 

home life was peaceful, happy, and 
contented. 

Cooke took his fiduciary duties 
seriously. While some may have 
questioned his insider relationship 
with Secretary Chase or his 
commission arrangement, there was 
never a whiff of scandal regarding the 
sale of bonds.* 

Out in the field, in hamlets and 
big cities, Cooke's agents did their 
work. Although largely spared the 
physical devastation of the South, 
the war was ever-present to the 
population in Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and other states through 
the horrible casualty lists generated 
by Antietam, Shiloh, Gettysburg and 
Fredericksburg. In a population of 22 
million, more than 1 million or 7% of 
the population was under arms. (The 
only comparable war is World War II 
when 16 million Americans or 12% of 
the population saw military service.) 
War is very real to a community 
where everyone knows someone who 


> The Treasury 
Department. 


v Edward 
Bates (1793- 
1869) was 
asuccessful 
attorney prior 
to the war, and 
aleading figure 
in the Whig 
Party. After 

the breakup 

of the Whigs, 


| hebecamea 


Republican, and 
was a leading 
contender for 
the party's 
presidential 
nomination in 
1860. Instead 
he became 
Lincoln's 
attorney 
general. 


| 


| isa soldier or sailor. 

| In 1865, Cooke presided over the | 
last great bond drive of the war,the | 
so-called “seven-thirty” notes (callable | 
in 7 years, matured in 30 years). The 

| governments initial sales in the fall of 
1864 were very disappointing. Other 
bankers lacked Cooke's advertising 

| and selling skills, his flair for publicity, 

| his energy, and his commitment to the 

| cause. Treasury Secretary Fessenden 

| called on Jay Cooke to again work 

_ his magic, appointing him exclusive 

| sales agent for the notes early in 1865. 

| Cooke again performed in dramatic 

fashion, selling almost $830,000,000 

in bonds between February and July, 

1865, utilizing all the techniques 

that he had perfected in previous 

campaigns, but adding 


= some innovations 
* . 
, wah such as evening 
° 7 sales in New 
, 


yy York City. This 
‘ae 


SIAL JVUOLION 


new revenue allowed the Union to 
finance the end of the war and pay 
the approximately 1.1 million soldiers 
under arms.* 

In all, the North financed two- 
thirds of the cost of the war through 
the sale of bonds. It is estimated 5% 
of the population owned government 
bonds by the war’s end.” Cooke 


| himself was responsible for selling 


$1.6 billion in bonds, raising just over 

one quarter of the $6.2 billion total.** 
Cooke's reaction to Lincoln's 

assassination was immediate. On 

Saturday, April 15, the morning 

Lincoln died, Cooke was on a train 

to New York City to meet with the 


| banking community. On Monday 


morning, in a show of confidence 
Cooke walked up and down Wall 
Street buying bonds with his own 
money.” Cooke helped avert a 
financial panic. In his Memoir he 
wrote: “The London Times and 

other influential European journals 
commented with surprise and uplifted 
hands upon this wonderful exhibition 


_ of confidence on the part of the 


American people and I verily believe 


| that this wonderful achievement 


conduced more than anything else the 
firm establishment of our National 
credit and home and abroad and have 


| regarded it as amongst my greatest 
| successes in Finance.’ 


When Lincoln's funeral train 
reached Indianapolis on its way to 
Springfield, circulars advertising the 
7-30 bonds were distributed to the 
people watching the event by J. W. 
McMillen, Cooke's principal sub- 
agent in that district." 

Cooke ended the war as the best 


| known banker in the United States, 


and one of the country’s wealthiest 
men. “As rich as Jay Cooke” was 

part of the common vernacular in 
the 1860s. He owned a magnificent 
estate north of Philadelphia, perhaps 
the finest home in America at that 
time, and an island in Lake Erie,” 
plus additional property. He was well 
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connected politically, especially with 
U.S. Grant and other Republicans.” 

Was Jay Cooke a war profiteer 
who enthusiastically bought influence 
and played inside baseball to grease 
his own fortunes, or was he a God- 
fearing patriot who used his financial 
genius to save the Union and help end 
slavery? There are facts available to 
argue both sides. Like many people 
who accomplish great things, Cooke 
was a complex person, capable of 
great kindness toward others and 
firmly held ideals, yet possessed of 
a fierce ambition that rationalized 
sometimes questionable tactics in 
pursuit of his goals. 

It was Grant who provided Jay 
Cooke with his most notable Civil 
War epitaph: “Please pass on to your 
father that it is to his labors more than 
those of any other man that the people 
of this country owe the continued 
life of this nation.” Grant ostensibly 
made this statement to one of Cooke's 
sons who was visiting Grant in the 
days just preceding Appomattox. The 
quote was widely circulated and was 
cited in many of Cooke's obituaries, as 
well as in Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer’s 
1907 biography of Cooke.” It has the 
ring of truth given the relationship 
between Grant and the Cooke 
brothers, which continued to be very 
close in the years following the war. 

At the war's end, the U.S. national 
debt was a staggering $3.0 billion. 
How would this war debt ever be 
repaid? Jay Cooke provided the 
answer in a pamphlet he wrote in 1865 
titled: How Our National Debt Can Be 
Paid: The Wealth, Resources, and Power 
of the People of the United States. Ever 
the optimist and married to a belief 
in the promise of the United States, 
Cooke made a strong argument that 
oil and mineral resources combined 
with a steadily growing population 
would provide the economic growth 
that would ultimately retire the debt. 
He was right. 

For Cooke, it would all come 


crashing down just seven years later, 
in 1873, His dream was to build a 
railroad from Duluth, Minnesota 

to Tacoma, Washington. Cooke was 
convinced of the project’s potential 
and in 1870 his banks underwrote 
the bonds to finance the Northern 
Pacific Railway. Troubles with the 
Sioux Indians, weather problems, 
and other issues proved to be major 
obstacles and in early 1873, when the 
nation’s economy turned downward, 
investment markets 
dried up. Cooke's 
banks could not meet 
the demands of their 
depositors, and in 
September the 

banks closed. 

Cooke's 
problems helped 
precipitate the Panic of 
1873, the largest financial collapse 
of the nineteenth century. His was 
the first major financial institution 
to fail, similar to Lehman Brothers 
in 2008 in the country’s most recent 
financial crisis. Cooke was wiped 
out, forced to sell all his property 
and move in with a daughter and 
her husband, 

However, Cooke still had an 
ace to play. In the late 1870s Cooke 
invested a small sum in a silver mine 
in Utah. The silver mine became a 
gold mine, at least for Cooke, and 
he reclaimed a substantial portion 
of his fortune. By 1880, he had 
paid all his creditors in full and re- 
purchased nearly all his property. 
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A Jay Cooke 
believed that 
his advocacy 
led to the 
removal of 
General 
McClellan 
(above), 
though there 
were actually 
far more 
influential 
voices at work. 


National Archives 


AAS$10,000 
bond featuring 
Secretary Chase. 


— 


Cooke spent the last twenty-five 
years of his life in quiet retirement. 
He died in Philadelphia in 1905. 
He is buried in an imposing but 
weathered mausoleum in the 
cemetery of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Cheltenham Township 
just north of Philadelphia, a church 
he helped found in 1865. Cooke 
Elementary School in Philadelphia 
is named in his honor. 

Cooke's younger brother Henry 
would be appointed the first Governor 
of the District of Columbia by U.S. 
Grant and served in that position for 
two years, 1871-73. He shared in his 
brother's financial problems in 1873, 
but remained in banking and was 
president of the First Washington 
National Bank when he died in 1881. 
Cooke Elementary School in the 
District of Columbia is named in his 
honor. 

After resigning from his position 
as Treasury Secretary in June, 1864, 
Chase would find himself Chief 

Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
less than six months 
later. Chief 
Justice 


He presided at the 
impeachment 
trial of President Andrew Johnson 
in 1868. Still wanting to be president, 
he made an unsuccessful effort to 
win the Democratic nomination in 
1868. He died in 1873 at age 65 from 
complications from a heart attack, still 
short of his life’s ambition of being 
president of the United States. Henry 
Cooke was the executor of his estate.’® 
Today’s financial giant, Chase 
Bank, bears his name. 
His greatest service to his country 
was providing Jay Cooke his moment 
of destiny in the fall of 1862. 
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“T Will Cut Him Off 
At All Hazards!” 


Le Roy Fitch Meets 
the “Thunderbolt of 


_ the Confederacy” 
—Buffington Island, July 19, 1863 


by Myron J. Smith Jr. 


A Lieutenant Commander 
Le Roy Fitch USN 


YV Morgan’s Raiders enter Washington, Ohio. 
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> Basil Wilson Duke (1838-1916) was a Kentuckian who foughtfor the Confederacy, most notably as second-in-command to 


his brother-in-law, John Hunt Morgan. Practicing law in Missouri prior to the war, Duke was involved in the secessionist attempt to take 
over the Federal arsenal in St. Louis, Indicted for arson and treason, he escaped and returned to Kentucky. : 
Duke was twice wounded during the war, first at Shiloh and then at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, during Morgan's Christmas 1862 raid. 
Captured at Buffington Island, he remained a prisoner until exchanged in August 1864. After the war he helped organize Louisville's 


Filson Club (now the Filson Historical Society), edited the magazine Southern Bivouac, and wrote three books about the war. In Louisville 
he served as chief counsel and lobbyist of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, a favorite target of Morgan's Raiders during the war! 


The middle week of May 1863 actually 
marked the beginning of Brig. Gen. John Hunt 
Morgan's great summer raid into Indiana and 
Ohio. During this time, the famed cavalry leader 
was formulating plans for his undertaking, 
reasoning that a diversion north of the Ohio 
River could stall an anticipated move south of 
Nashville by Maj. Gen. William S, Rosecrans 
and another, aimed at Knoxville and East 
Tennessee, by Cincinnati-based Maj. Gen. 
Ambrose Burnside. The scheme, as it was 
secretly developed, called for a sweep from 
the Blue Grass State across the Ohio River at 
Brandenburg, 38 miles below Louisville, then 
a long ride across the southern counties of 
Indiana and Ohio, and a return to Kentucky 
through Virginia.. 

Finding an appropriate spot to get back 
across the river was key to the entire Southern 
plan and so men were now dispatched to 
the area of the Upper Ohio River as high as 
Blennerhassett Island to examine the fords. A 
low river in eastern Ohio, easily passable by 
foot or horse, was vital to Morgan's schemes. 
According to Morgan’s brother-in-law and 
chief of staff, Col. Basil W. Duke, in an 1891 
Century Magazine article, this requirement 
was recognized all along as one of the “chief 
difficulties of the expedition that might prove 
really dangerous and insuperable.” Thus the 
depth of the Ohio River would play a much 


| more important part than most recognize. 


Morgan was shortly thereafter assured that 
the waters at the well-known Buffington Island 
ford, located between Pomeroy and Portland, 
OH, would be extremely low in the summer of 
the year—two feet or less. An elderly woman 
had supposedly pointed out that there had been 
no high water in the Upper Ohio for 20 years 
and only twice in the past 60 years. Given that 
quirk of summer, he would be able to come 
off of his track below Portland and move over 
to the far beaches, just a few miles north of 
Ravenswood, Jackson County, in what, as of 
June 20, would be West Virginia. Once over, the 
horsemen could perhaps link up with Lee in 


| Pennsylvania. 


And so it was that the Great Indiana-Ohio 
Raid stepped off on July 1. The story of how 
it unfolded over three July weeks, the panic it 
caused among the populations of two leading 


| Midwestern states, and the dogged, frustrating, 


thousand-mile pursuit of the audacious 
Southern horsemen by over 10,000 Yankee 
soldiers (mostly untrained, and referred to as 
squirrel-hunter militia) is well known.What 

is generally underappreciated is the role of 

the Union Navy in preventing the successful 
conclusion of the northernmost penetration of 
any large Southern force in the entire war. 

By Wednesday July 15, the Confederates 
approached the Ohio River and their planned 
reentry into Dixie. Having so far skillfully 
outraced and avoided the opposition through 
most of southern Indiana and Ohio, Morgan 
was overconfident. No flying columns were 
dispatched to distract the rapidly congregating 
enemy, and scouts were seldom sent out. 
Although he knew that Federal Brig. Gen. 
Edward Hobson was somewhere behind him 
in hot pursuit, he did not know Brig. Gen. 
Henry M. Judah was also converging, and 
he continued to believe what he had been 
told a month earlier—the Ohio would be too 
shallow for gunboats. Besides, if any showed 
up, they would be at a terrible disadvantage 
when matched against his heavy Parrotts. 
Although the information was readily available, 
unfortunately for him no Rebel spy or 
sympathizer had warned that he was opposed on 
the Ohio by the indefatigable nautical guerrilla- 
fighter, Lt. Cmdr. Le Roy Fitch or noted that his 


| new flag boat Moose and her simultaneously- 


completed Cincinnati-built sisters were super- 


| light draughts. They may not have been heavily 


armed, but these tincladshad very shallow drafts 
and were extremely maneuverable. 

Maj. Gen. Burnside at Cincinnati 
coordinated the Morgan pursuit as though 
he were a symphony director. This was 
his finest performance since his ouster as 
commander of the Army of the Potomac 
after the Fredericksburg debacle the previous 
December. Indeed, his coordination of the 
Union side of this entire operation reminds 
this writer of the organization demonstrated by 
British Admiralty leadership during the 1941 
hunt for the Nazi battleship Bismarck. Sifting 
through available information, accurate and 
inaccurate, he worked the telegraph wires like 
a harpist, making them sing as required to 
all Northerners involved, military, naval, or 
civil. It was his orders and messages that 
brought up and co-ordinated troops and 


Y Brigadier General 
Edward H. Hobson 
(1825-1901) wasa 
merchant banker, railroad 
executive, and politician. 
Born in Kentucky, he 
volunteered for the 
Mexican-American War, 
and took part in the 

Battle of Buena Vista. At 
the beginning of the Civil 
War he organized and 
became colonel of the13th 
Kentucky Infantry. After a 
successful performance at 
the Battle of Shiloh, he was 
nominated by President 
Lincoln for promotion 

to brigadier general. He 
commanded a brigade 

at the Battle of Perryville, 
but was relieved from field 
command because of 

the poor condition of his 
troops. Finally receiving his 
commission as brigadier 
general, he was placed 

in command of troops in 
Kentucky, where he inflicted 
a major defeat upon 
Morgan's Raiders. In June 
1864, Morgan turned the 
tables, by capturing Hobson 
and about 750 men of the 
171st Ohio Infantry. Hobson 
negotiated his release, and 
commanded a brigade 

at the Battle of Saltville in 
October 1864. After the war, 
Hobson vainly ran several 


| times for office in Kentucky, 


being rejected by the voters 
because of his advanced 


views on emancipation. 
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home guardsmen, sent the pursuers to certain 
locations, reassured politicians, informed 
editors, and moved not only steamboats but 
gunboats. 

While Union land forces followed Morgan, 
Fitch’s gunboats played their defensive role as 
well. With all commercial river traffic closed 
and most of the flatboats, skiffs, and scows 
destroyed or out of the water, the patrolling 
warships could concentrate on two major 
duties: guarding possible fording sites and 
convoying troop steamers and ensuring delivery 
of necessary militia supplies, such as small arms 
ammunition. 

By July 16th, Burnside had divined that 
Morgan’s goal was Buffington Island and thus 
began to draw closed a great net being cast 
around the invading Southerners from land and 
water. Increasing their own pace, the pursuing 
Yankee riders chased the Confederate horsemen 
relentlessly. At Cincinnati, the army had also 
hastily gotten up its own makeshift gunboat, the 
Magnolia, to assist in guarding the waterfront of 
that town. That vessel, mounting a single Parrott 
rifle at her bow and protected with captured 
Southern cotton bales, was home to a Queen 
City militia unit known as the Guthrie Grays. 
The boat, minutemen and all, was offered to Lt. 
Cmdr. Fitch by Maj. Gen. Burnside, but upon 
inspection, it was found that her draft was too 
deep. 

However, another steamer, the much 


| lighter Allegheny Belle was available and her 


captain, Master Nat Pepper,and pilot, John 
Sebastian (one-time pilot of the timberclad USS 
Tyler), were most eager to join the hunt. With 
military approval, the cotton and cannon were 
transferred to her from the Magnolia. Pepper 
would leave Sebastian to run the boat while 


| he served as a volunteer gunner. Task group 


commodore Fitch now had five tinclads and an 
auxiliary with which to continue the chase. “This 
might have been considered an extravagant use 
of boats,” he later wrote, “but the river was so 
low and fords so numerous that a less number 
might not have met with such a favorable 
result.” 

Early on July 16, Burnside requested 
the gunboats to proceed to Pomeroy and 
Gallipolis, convoying Union cavalry and 
infantry brigades. “I trust to you to check the 
enemy at Pomeroy and Buffington Island until 
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“Moving thus, Morgan is in a trap.” 


| 


Judah (1821-1866), son of 
an Episcopalian minister, was a 
classmate of Ulysses S. Grant at 
West Point, graduating in 1843. 
He served with distinction in 
the Mexican-American War, 
being commended for bravery 
at the Battles of Monterey, 
Molino del Rey, and Mexico 
City. But in the following years, 
while serving on the frontier, his 
bouts of alcoholism became 
legendary. 

In the early part of the Civil War 
Judah held a variety of posts— 
mostly staff rather than line. 
During Morgan's mid-1863 raid, 
Judah commanded a division. 
His cavalry, commanded by 
Edward Hobson, inflicted a 
major defeat upon the raiders, 
but Judah was criticized for 
failing to snare Morgan earlier 
at Pomeroy, Ohio. 

In 1864 Judah, having 
previously been disciplined by 
his commanding officer, Major 
General John M. Schofield, 

for poor performance and 
alcoholism, was given a last 
chance to redeem himself His 
attack at Resaca, however, 

was poorly conducted and 
resulted in a bloody repulse. He 
was removed from command 


| and relegated to routine 


administrative duty for the rest 
of the war. He died at the age of 
forty-four. 


our men get up,” he wrote in a message to Fitch. 
The Ohio Department chief expressed every 
confidence in the young naval officer: “I am 
sure you will not allow them to cross if you can 
prevent it.” 

Burnside telegraphed Maysville, OH, next 
day, ordering the captain of the dispatch boat 
Imperial, Frank J. Oakes, to rush copies of 
the army’s instructions to Fitch. The general 
believed Morgan might make an attempt to steal 
boats and get across the Ohio at Portsmouth. 
“Instruct gunboats to keep sharp lookout at 
Portsmouth and other places,” his message 
read, “where steamboats are lying, to prevent 
capture.” Simultaneously, the morning edition 
of the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer reported 
that the Ohio River at Buffington was but 30 
inches deep. Within a day or so, it would rise 
dramatically as a result of thunderstorms. 

Morgan was 25 miles north en route toward 
Buffington Island. Judah, whose intelligence- 
gathering was far superior to Morgan’s, moved 
to Pomeroy, from which he wired good news 
to Burnside. The enemy was advancing into 
Meigs County, which is essentially a boot- 
shaped Buckeye peninsula, surrounded on three 
sides by the Ohio River, which juts down into 
West Virginia. “Moving thus, Morgan is in a 
trap, from which he can’t escape.” Honoring 
the army petition and building upon his own | 
planning, Lt. Cmdr. Fitch now made his final 
deployment, establishing a blockade some 40 
miles in length around Pomeroy, which he 
thought might be Morgan’s goal. Steaming 
north against an increasing current, his six | 
warships were “distributed” at those transit 
locations which might prove most inviting to 
the raiders. In all, four major and a number 
of minor fords were patrolled. In addition to 

coverage from the water side, the Union now 

had two major land columns of cavalry and 
mounted infantry converging upon Morgan. 
Throughout the 17”, Brig. Gen. Hobson’s men 
followed the Rebels from one direction while 
those of Brig. Gen. Judah closed along the lower 
river roads. 

Of course at the time, the Pomeroy threat 
was not a certainty and so the lengthy blockade 
was maintained. After all, the Southerners, in 


<4 One of the earlier vessels commanded by Le Roy 
Fitch was USS Fairplay. Pressed into service by the 
Confederates at the beginning of the war, she was 
captured by the 76th Ohio Infantry in August 1862 
and commissioned into the Federal service. 


their two-state ride, had often been in large 
river bends, where, just by marching four or five 
miles in one direction or another, they “could 
have struck several fords, which, by water, would 
perhaps be 15 or 20 miles apart.” All of those 
fords “in the rear, ahead, and intermediate” had 
to be protected from Buffington Island back to a 
point eight miles below Pomeory. 

Indeed, the Rebels maneuvered around 
Pomeroy and reached Chester, 18 miles from the 
Ohio River, at midday on July 18. 

Morgan and his men rested for two hours 
at Chester before moving straight down the old 
Chester coach road toward their ultimate goal, 
the shoals above Buffington Island. Three hours 
later, Brig. Gen. Judah and his men arrived at 
Pomeroy, where they halted only briefly before 
pushing on to Buffington, via Racine. While 
at Pomeroy, Judah interviewed a captured 
Confederate who thought that Hobson had 
given up the chase. Additionally, he testified 
that Morgan, who now knew of Fitch’s pursuit, 
expected he could “manage the gunboats with 
his 10-pounder pieces.” , 
About 4:30 p.m., the pursuing Brig. Gen. A With the OhioRiveron | island. 


0 


Over-night camps of July 18, 1863 


Hobson received a telegram from Col. August three sides, and Judah's Brushing aside subordinate 
V. Kautz of the 2" Ohio Cavalry, who was at pss bongs ee recommendations to abandon the wounded and 
the Meigs County community of Rutland. He iappedt ibe ne eon swim over with the remainder, Morgan took the 
opined: “They [Morgan] are supposed to be somehow ford the riverin | decision not to try to ford the river in darkness. 
marching for Buffington Island, about 25 miles the face of Fitch’s cordon | The command had no “trusty” guides and 
from here, where they will try to ford the river. of vessels. | there was a very real risk that they could miss 
It is too high, however, and the gunboats are on the ford altogether. Preparations, including the 
alert.” Late in the day, Burnside sent a wire to construction of some rafts, were made to cross 
Ohio Governor David Tod reviewing the armed | at sunup. 

| circle drawn around the raider. “I don’t see how Before dark on the 18", Hobson’s men came 

| he can well get out,” he opined, “if the gunboats down toward the Ohio through Manchester, 

| do their duty.” Vinton, Winchester, Rutland, and Chester 

Exhausted after their hard flight and reduced | while Judah took his Michigan and Indiana 

| in numbers, the Confederate raiders halted cavalry across country toward Portland. Neither 
about 8 p.m. They now found themselves in Hobson, nor Judah, nor Fitch knew the exact 
possession of an extensive corn and wheat field | location of the others. Even though more than 
at the northern end of a small two-mile long 6,000 Union troops were closing in on him, 


valley, itself a little above Portland. Anchored Morgan apparently didn’t know for certain that 
by Buffington Island in the south where a road any large force was nearby. Later, after the raid, 
was cut in from Pomeroy, the valley floor was | Judah wrote that Col. Duke had told him that 
skirted by 700-800 foot high hills and woods on he “could not have been more surprised at the 

| its north and east sides. The hills then and now presence of my force had it dropped from the 
slope down into the valley coming to within clouds.” 

about 700 feet of the river, where they meet Intensely aware of his duty, Le Roy Fitch 
cliffs. Scouts reported back that the hoped for | took it upon himself to handle any crossing 
ford across the Ohio was flooded and a chute Morgan and his horsemen might try to make at 
had opened between the mainland and the Buffington. “I had determined to cut him off at 
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all hazards,” the Hoosier later remembered of his 
decision to take responsibility for the final leg 
of the chase. Despite the Ohio’s increased rise 

it was still actually fairly low and it was still 
necessary for him to “warp” and “grasshopper” 
his gunboat upstream even with its shallow 
draft. Assisted by a tow from the dispatch 
steamer Imperial, the gunboat passed over 
several shoals and swift water obstructions 
before reaching the blockade’s van position. 

A few hours before the Confederates 
reached the crest of the nearby shore, the 

Moose anchored off Little Sandy Creek Bar, 
_ below Buffington Island on the West Virginia 
shore. Here it was sighted by Rebel outriders 
sometime later. When Fitch elected to pause; 
neither he nor Morgan knew that the Buffington 
ford, now five to six foot deep, was clear of any 
enemy presence. In the pre-dawn darkness, the 
Allegheny Belle, the packet outfitted at Burnside’s 
order and placed under naval authority, also 
came up and dropped anchor near the Imperial. 

Hastily-made Confederate plans to get across 
the Ohio unfolded at daybreak. Leaving their 
horses behind, 110 men were first sent across in 
a flatboat and four skiffs in the wee hours to the 
West Virginia side. In the new state, they were 
organized into two companies and ascended 
the river bank, up the bluff, and into the bushes 
from which they were to cover and protect the 
rest of Morgan’s command as it came over. 
These men would see the entire ensuring battle 
over on the west bank, and later escape. 

Unwilling to ford his command, including 
his wounded in horse-drawn ambulances and 
wagons, in the dark, Morgan found himself 
entirely surrounded on the morning of July 19 
and outnumbered nearly four to one. He had 
| only two options: fight or surrender. In addition 
to the Moose and Allegheny Belle, the land forces 
of Hobson and Judah were closing in from 
Ohio’s interior. The Battle of Buffington Island 
ensued when the advance elements of the Union 
army came up from Pomeroy about six in the 
morning, an hour after sunrise, and Morgan, 
refusing to quit, fired on them. 

The Union Navy, already on hand, was 
momentarily stalled. At two o'clock that Sunday 
morning, Fitch, wishing to move closer, had 
ordered the Imperial to tow him up slowly into 
the narrow chute separating the island from 
Ohio, Unfortunately, a dense fog set in over 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 


rt land and river, making it too dangerous to 


A Indiana-born 
Ambrose Burnside 
(1824-1881) wasa 
railroad executive, 
inventor, and 
industrialist.An 1847 
graduate of West Point, 
he spent some time in 
Mexico on garrison duty 
but missed the war. He 
resigned his commission 
in 1853. At the onset of 
the Civil War he wasa 
brigadier general in the 
Rhode Island militia. He 
commanded a successful 
amphibious campaign in 
East Tennessee, and later 


did well in East Tennessee. 


However, as a corps 
commander at Antietam, 
as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac 

at Fredericksburg, and 


| during the Overland 


Campaign he turned in 
poor performances. His 
handling of the widely 
scattered Union forces 
during Morgan's mid- 
1863 raid showed him at 
his best. 


| had a couple of pieces of artillery (including 
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| mist toward the head of the island, the steamers 


proceed and forcing the two steamers to re- 
anchor. Ashore, Judah also decided to make a 
reconnaissance, and was caught in the fog. 
He and his small accompanying force found 
»\ themselves surrounded and, before he could 
make his escape in the morning, several of | 
) his soldiers were cut off or captured. 
Navy-man Fitch knew nothing of the 
impending battle until the officer-of-the-deck 
awoke him at 7 a. m. with news that musketry 
was rampant ashore a little ahead off the port 
bow. The Indiana sailor quickly ran from his 
cabin to the pilothouse and ordered the Moose 
and Imperial to get underway. Fitch also hailed | 
Pilot Sebastian on the Allegheny Belle, ordering 
that, in going through the chute ahead, the 
auxiliary remain close to the flagboat. In case 
the Moose was disabled, Sebastian was to take 
hold of her and pull her out, or tow her through. 
The Imperial, third in line, already had such 
orders. 

Sounding along the way, the bluejackets 
were able to con their vessels over the bar “fairly 
into” the chute between the island and the State 
of Ohio. Churning slowly ahead through white 


were soon greeted by a hail from shore. Easing 
in, the Moose picked up Judah's aide-de-camp 
who, having escaped capture earlier by shooting 
the Rebel cavalrymen that seized him, had lost 
his way. The soldier was able to give Fitch his 
first indication of what was going on ashore, as 
well as the relative last-known positions of the 
opposing forces. As the two men spoke, the fog 
suddenly lifted. 

Morgan’s men, fighting with their backs 
to the river, initially enjoyed a brief triumph 
by pushing back Judah’s lead elements, but 
this changed when the reformed Federal 


| line outflanked the 5" Kentucky. Meanwhile, 
| advance units of Hobson’s cavalry force charged | 


in from the west, with yet more pouring into the | 
valley from the Chester road. The land fighting | 
would eventually cover about three miles on | 
ground running from above the two-street town 
of Portland to about two miles below. 

It was at this point that the men aboard the 
Yankee river craft saw butternut soldiers headed 
toward the northern riverbank so quickly that 
Fitch thought they must be charging him. They 


| sight their pieces in time, ran for cover, firing 


Lt. Cmdr. Le Roy Fitch 


In late summer of 1862, Rear Adm. Charles H. 


Davis, just before he was succeeded as com- 
mander of the reformed USN Mississippi 
Squadron fleet, ordered the creation of an 
upper river division to support the logisti- 
cal demands of the U.S. Army at Nashville. 
His executive officer for the actual provi- 
sion of gunboat services on the Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Cumberland Rivers was 28-year- 
old Logansport, Indiana, native Lt. Cmdr. Le 
Roy Fitch (1835-1875). 

The younger half-brother of Col. Graham Newell 
Fitch and an 1856 USNA graduate, Fitch spent the re- 
mainder of his wartime career in fulfilling Davis’ charge 
and perfecting his skills with a minimal fleet of light 
draught tinclads. His convoy techniques over a three- 
year period would be studied a hundred years later and 
his nautical anti-partisan activities, successes and fail- 
ures, became the stuff of legend. By the time he blocked 


a Parrott) with them and the sailor quickly 
imagined that the Rebels were about to plant 
them on the bank at the head of the chute to 
block his progress. To disabuse them of any such 
idea, he immediately opened fire with his two 
bow guns. The Confederates, unable to load and 


their rifles as they fled. 

With the Imperial behind, the Moose pushed 
on through the chute and got above the head of 
the island, nearly opposite Morgan’s left flank. 


From that spot, she yawed just enough to open spree ae chased a hill overlooking the conflict, were fired upon. 
fire over the high river bank with her three port | io 6 oa ee One of the men wrote some years afterwards 
broadside howitzers, which were elevated to gunboat patrolling that “a shot or two caused a hasty transfer of 
their maximum angle. The relocated Rebel field the major rivers of the headquarters.” Unaware of just where the shells 
guns threw a few shells at the two boats, “but Mississippi Valley. St. were landing, the newspaperman aboard the 


their aim was very bad.” The rounds either went 
over or burst short and a little ahead.” Thick 
smoke mixed with the last evaporating mists. 
Back from the river, the battle intensified 
when bluecoat soldiers, mainly cavalry, 
encouraged by the navy cannonade, joined 
the attack, rushing onto the plateau between 
the river and the high ridges that rise a mile 
inland. By 9 a.m. the fog was gone and Northern | 


| didso. 


| VW The USS St. Clair was 


Clair was not one of the 
vessels detailed to block 
Morgan's raiders, but 

she was typical of the 
shallow-draft vessels that 


“ss Morgan's return south from his great Indiana- 
\, Ohio Raid, he had already dueled with nu- 
merous Confederate partisan and cavalry 
leaders, including the units of Thomas G. 
Woodward, Joseph Wheeler, Adam “Stove- 
pipe” Johnson, and Nathan Bedford For- 
rest. Although the Morgan victory was a 
J highpoint, the young officer continued 
to serve as something of a nautical “fire- 
man,” who was often called to take his small 
squadron outside the boundaries of his district 
to Rebel-invested points of attack elsewhere, real or 
imagined. During the Battle of Nashville (1864), he com- 
manded the largest fleet of gunboats ever to appear on 
the Cumberland, and perhaps the largest assemblage 
of Mississippi Squadron warships since the Red River 
expedition that spring. Postwar, Fitch served in several 
minor billets and died of a mysterious illness at home 
just before his 40th birthday. 


units, with a big numerical advantage, began 

to pummel the Confederate defensive line in 
the cornfield. The Confederates were not the 
only ones discomforted that morning. Without 
gunfire spotters and unable to see what was 
occurring so as to direct his green gunners, Lt. 
Cmdr. Fitch was never quite sure where his own 
24-pounder shells were landing. Both Yankee 
and Rebel soldiers later agreed on the confusion 
the shells caused as they roared in overhead. On 
one occasion, Hobson and his staff, standing on 


Imperial later recorded simply that “an extensive | 

scattering took place.” Although Fitch remained 

| basically ignorant of the changing bluecoat 

| maneuvers ashore, his fire upon the Rebels was 
deadly. Col. Duke cursed what he believed was 
more than one tinclad and “heartily wished 
that their fierce ardor, the result of a feeling 
of perfect security, could have been subjected 
to the test of two or three shots through their 
hulls.” 

Overwhelmed by the Union cavalry charges 
and subjected to the Moose’s bombardment, the 
contest now went against the Southerners. Col. 
Duke was holding his line, just barely, when a 

large group of raiders tried to make a break. 
Shielded by Duke’s gallant rear-guard plus a 
howitzer and Parrott on the north bank, many 
of Morgan’s men speedily descended a steep 
ravine toward the river at a point about a mile 
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and a half above the head of the island. From Ay made it across in the confusion. 


here they tried to escape along the stream over a “: ~ Hemmed in by the high bank on one side 
pathway Brig. Gen. Hobson believed impassable. and the river on the other, many men threw 
This hasty and desperate push was, however, A August Valentine down their arms and clawed their way up the 
exactly the event the Hoosier sailor had been Kautz (1828-1895), bank and headed for the woods. The escape 
dreaming about throughout the 10-day, 500- colonel of the 2nd was difficult as the whole area was covered in 
mile pursuit. Ohio Cavalry. For his trees, shrubs, and other brush, some prickly. 
On the enemy’s left flank at a narrow place ineffectual contribution Duke later remembered that “the hiss of the 
: to the initial attack on Aes Ss 
along the river road, the Moose opened on the Petersburg, see North & dreaded missiles increased the panic.” Left 
protective Confederate cannon. After a few shots | South, volume 14 #1. behind on the beach were the two cannon, 
from the bow pieces, the Rebel gunners fled, transport, camp equipage, “and the like.” One of 
allowing her to turn her attention toward the the carriages, “in which Morgan was said to be 
men on foot and horseback. The Allegheny Belle, riding,” was upset by a shell and its two horses 
which had been following Fitch, also opened were wounded, In all, according to the tinclad’s 
| on the Confederates as soon as the flagboat had logbook, the navy was responsible for making 
cleared the chute and the auxiliary had room to prizes of two artillery pieces, 20 horses, six 
fire clear of her. Her contribution was provided carriages and buggies, a quantity of dry goods, 
by gunners from the 11" Michigan Battery, | four kegs of powder, plus canister, shot and 
employing a few of their embarked 6-pounder small arms. During her part of the action, the 
field-pieces in addition to the Parrott strapped Moose had expended 29 HE shells, 10 shrapnel, 
to the bow back in Cincinnati. one canister, and 100 rounds of small arms 
Ashore, Col. Duke despaired. “A shell struck cartridges. 
the road throwing up a cloud of dust,” he Unable to land the warship because of his 
| remembered. His men panicked as the “gunboats desire to pursue the remnant of the scattered 
raked the road with grapeshot.” Union Lt. band up the river, Hoosier Fitch stopped just 
Henry Weaver observed: “...the thundering long enough to dispatch a boat on shore to 
tones of those monsters, together with the insure possession of the cannon. The landing 
terrifying shriek of the shells as they came over party was directed to have the trailing Imperial 
the heads of the enemy, completed the rout V Queen City was haul the pieces farther down the river to a safe 
already begun.” Ridding themselves, in many siaanbadrpasee’ 5 spot where they could be guarded until taken 
instances, of both clothes and arms, numerous Noviand ast te aboard. It was expected that Judah’s men would 
Confederate soldiers tried to make it across the a gunboat to patrol the look after the Rebels dislocated in the rear. 
“swift waters rippling over the sand shallows of | western rivers. In June After what seemed like hours of fighting but 
| Buffington Bar and plunged into the angry and 1864 she was captured | really was not, Col. Duke, Morgan’s brothers 
powerful currents of the flooded Ohio River.” se re peed Richard and Charlton, and about 700 from the 
Seeing Morgan's column about one third Generalto shiliy Gad ‘ai weary rearguard gang of “horse-thieves, cut- 
over the crossing, Fitch called down the voice then blown up to avoid throats, and nondescripts” were POW by noon. 
pipe ordering the portside gunners to shift fire recapture. A number of Rebels were captured on the West 
to the men in the water. The first shell landed | Virginia side of the river,another 57 were killed 
at the head of the column, which immediately | - in the fighting, and 63 wounded. Three 


began to turn back. As they did so, the 
tinclad moved in so close that 
the Rebels could not 
retreat back up the 
ravine. “Finding our 
shell and shrapnel too 
uncomfortable for them,” 
the Southerners broke 
into a rout up the beach 
in a line which led directly 
away from the Moose. 

About 30 Confederates 


Union officers and eighteen enlisted 
men paid the ultimate price, 
with an unknown number 
h hurt. 

The Battle of 
Buffington Island, which 
some still wrongly regard 
as a “naval battle,” was, 
however, nothing less 
than a disaster for the 
outnumbered raiders. 
Still, a naval “mop-up” 
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was required as Morgan and his remaining 
effectives retreated. Fitch determined to prevent 
their escape and, after the Buffington shooting 
stopped, the Moose, now towed by the Imperial 
and joined by the Allegheny Belle, stood upriver. 
They were followed troop-laden riverboats. 

Approximately 1,100 men indeed, most of 
the 2™ Brigade, under Col. Adam “Stovepipe” 
Johnson, with Morgan along, escaped the 
Buffington melee and were last seen headed 
north along the riverbank towards Reed’s 
Landing, 20 miles north, from whence they 
hoped to cross into West Virginia. The pursuing 
Moose, even under tow, was able to keep almost 
ahead of the confused enemy column. Whenever 
practicable, she threw occasional shells over the 
river bank toward it. Morgan and company 
reached a point above Reed’s Landing about 
dusk. 

Sometime after forcing a local ferryman to 
guide them along an old Indian trail to the best 
fording spot, the Southerners began wading 
across the head of Belleville Island, which lay 
just below the Wood County, WY, village 18 
miles south of Parkersburg. As the first dozen 
men waded over in the swift current, three 
reliable Yankee scouts not only saw the Rebels, 
but “the smoke from a boat about 2 miles below, 
which was reported a gunboat.” The spies were 
quickly chased by the fording grayclads and lost 
sight of the river, but as they withdrew, the trio 
sensed the boat had “continued forward and 
heavy firing was immediately heard.” 

Although some drowned in the rush of 
men and the flooded river's swift current, 280 


| men, several stark naked, reached the safety of 


the east bank of the Ohio before the Moose and 
Allegheny Belle came rushing up the channel. 
Again the Confederates, for the most part, were 
driven back by cannon fire, with a few more 
men and several horses lost. Fitch’s actions at 
Belleville once more kept Morgan on the north 
shore. “It was Fitch’s navy and army task force 
that prevented Morgan’s escape at Belleville,” 
one reviewer has noted. “If he had not been 
there, Morgan would have passed over to safety 


| with more than 1,000 of his force.” 


Foiled in his crossing at Belleville, Morgan, 


_ who had gained the middle of the shell-splashed 


Ohio River only to rejoin the stranded members 
of his command, headed west and farther up the 


_ shore toward Hockinsport, hoping to get over 


A David Tod (1805- 
1868) was a Democrat 
who supported the war 
effort. Lawyer, railroad 
president, and politician, 
he was U.S. ambassador 
to Brazil from 1847- 
1851. He presided over 
the Democratic National 
convention in Baltimore 
in 1860, and served as 
governor of Ohio from 
January 1862 to January 
1864, earning the 
sobriquet “the soldier's 
friend.”In the wake of the 
carnage at Shiloh (April 
1862), which included 
2,000 Ohio casualties, 
Tod dispatched three 
hospital ships filled with 
doctors, nurses, and 
medical supplies to the 
battlefield. 
He only slowly came 
around to endorsing 
Abraham Lincoln's 


| Emancipation 


Proclamation, and 
opposed recruiting black 
soldiers. Nevertheless, 
Lincoln said of him, 
“Governor Tod has aided 
me more and troubled 
me less than any other 
governor.” 


there. The Moose followed and the effort was 
not made. 

Not all of the Confederates reaching West 
Virginia fled immediately. Near the Wells farm, 
on the upper side of Lee Creek two miles above 
Belleville, 16-year-old Foster Wells, whose 
four brothers were serving in the Confederate 
army, met Stovepipe Johnson and some of 
his troopers, hoping to guide them to safety. 
Before departing with Wells, one butternut 
squad prepared an ambush for the hated navy 
steamers. 

As the unsuspecting Yankee warships passed 
Lee’s Creek, the raiders on the Wood County 
shore fired two volleys of musketry at them 
from a range of less than 20 yards. Amazingly, 
only two Union tars were slightly hurt in the 
ambuscade, one on the Moose and one on the 
Allegheny Belle. Accepting the challenge, the 


| Moose replied with her starboard battery, killing 
| nine of the bushwhackers. With their guns 
| elevated to fire over the river banks, the tinclad 


and her auxiliary began a general bombardment 
of the area, concentrating on the roads leading 
inland. There was no return fire. 

Many of the Northern shells passed over 
the Wells homestead, with some cutting limbs 
from the tops of surrounding shade trees. This 
“shoot” marked the last Confederate resistance 
the gunboats encountered. Long before the 
final naval shell exploded, the Rebel east bank 
survivors were directed to the Elizabeth Pike 
and hills leading to the Little Kanawha Valley. 
Some time later, the men, traveling 200 miles 
via the West Virginia mountains through Sutton 
and Lewisburg, passed into Virginia from Salt 
Sulphur Springs. They went three days without 
food and had extremely blistered feet upon 


| arrival. 


L 


The Moose and Imperial now found the 
water upstream increasingly shallow, with far 
too many shoals, Additionally, the river was 
falling and the navy was presently upstream 
of the Rebels, who had already turned back 
into the Ohio hills. Fitch took the Moose and 
her consort back Buffington Island, via Reed’s 
Landing. The Allegheny Belle, which had 
patrolled the reaches upstream between the 
island and Belleville during the Fitch’s Belleville 
ascent, continued that mission for several more 
days. 


Pursued relentlessly by Union cavalry 
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Morgan’s men were hounded upstream 

toward the northeast to McConnelsville and 
Old Washington as they tried to escape into 
Pennsylvania. “From this time, for six days,” 
wrote Col. Duke later, “it was a continual race 
and scramble.” Beginning with the capture of 
300 men near Eight Mile Island in the Ohio 
River (opposite Cheshire, Ohio) on July 20, the 
Confederates lost dozens, sometimes hundreds, 
of their remaining troops to their enemy daily. 
Finally, with just 364 officers and men left, 
Morgan was cornered in Columbiana County. 
At a point between Salineville and New Lisbon, 
Ohio, near Beaver Creek just west of East 
Liverpool, he surrendered on July 26. He was 
less than 90 miles from Lake Erie. When Fitch 
received word that the “bold raid” was truly 
over, he lifted the blockade of the Ohio River 
fords. 

Assuming that Morgan’s Raid was a good 
idea, the “Thunderbolt of the Confederacy” 
made several key errors toward the end of its 
execution that doomed the foray to failure. 

He failed to send out scouts or gather proper 
intelligence, and did not know or appreciate 
the size of the noose being drawn about him. 
He certainly did not allow for the gunboats or 
a change in the depth of the Ohio River. In the 
final days before the descent upon Buffington, 
the Rebels halted and slept; true they were 
exhausted and needed to let stragglers catch 
up, but some critics suggest they should have 
continued. A day’s advantage over the pursuers 
would have been a huge help. 

When they arrived at the place they expected 
to cross, Morgan’s troops had an ambulance 
and carriage train two miles long with sick and 


or otherwise blocked by Ohio militia, : 


| Ohio. 


A Adam“Stovepipe” 
Johnson (1834-1922) 
was a noted prewar 
Indian fighter in west 
Texas. At the onset of the 
Civil War he returned 

to his native Kentucky 
and joined Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s cavalry 
battalion as a scout, 
escaping with Forrest 
from Fort Donelson. 
Subsequently he 
commanded a unit of 
“partisan rangers” deep 
behind Union lines in 
Kentucky, and in July 
1862 he occupied the 
town of Newburgh, 
Indiana, despite a 
sizeable Union militia 
present, with just two 
men and two joints of 
stovepipe mounted on 
the running gear of an 
abandoned wagon, to 
simulate a canon. This 
was the first northern 
city to fall to the 
Confederates, an event 
that was reported as far 
away as Europe. During 
Morgan's Indiana- 

Ohio raid he led several 
hundred of the raiders to 
safety across the flooded 


¥ Buffington Island 


wounded, many of whom might have been 
able to travel but were otherwise slowing the 
column significantly. They had also retained all 
of their field cannon. Rather than push over the 
Ohio, the force rested. It has been suggested that 
bonfires could have been built on each side of 
the river to guide the party as it crossed in the 
dark and fog. Some men would have drowned 
and equipment, including the cannon, might 
have been lost, but the majority of the force, 

it has been argued, could have escaped. The 
Moose, anchored at the foot of the island, might 
have tried to come up, but the water being as it 
was, she could also have grounded. 

Although Maj. Gen. Burnside skillfully 
maneuvered his people, especially his cavalry, 
there could still have been a successful exit for 
the Rebels had they aimed for a spot higher up 
the river, say closer to Parkersburg. In the end, 
Morgan and most of his men, having turned the 
countryside through which they passed against 
them and “effectively cowed down sympathy 
with rebels,” simply didn’t have either the 
stamina or the luck to get away. 

The value of the weather and the Union 
Navy’s river squadron in repulsing Morgan’s raid 
into Indiana and Ohio is hard to overestimate. 
It was an unexpected rain in mountains far 
removed from the hot, dusty hills of southern 
Ohio that caused the rivers to swell, permitting 
the gunboats to get much farther up the river 
than the Southerners could have expected. 
Further, the principal tinclad employed by Lt. 
Cmdr. Fitch was one of the Navy’s latest light 
draught tinclads. The 24-pounders of the Moose 
were, an embedded Cincinnati journalist told 
his readers, “the most accurate and effective 
gun in the service for operation against exposed 


bodies of men.” The capture of the Confederates came none 
too soon, as receding water in the Ohio would soon have 
closed the opportune window, and prolonged hot weather 
would again have prohibited upstream gunboat operations. 
“The lapping waters” and not the pursuing Federals were...in 
the end,” wrote one historian in the 1940s, “disastrous.” 

Coupled with his incredibly poor meteorological fortune, 
Morgan had the great misfortune to come up against Le 
Roy Fitch, whose name he never learned. With little first- 
hand knowledge of the Rebels’ dispositions, the Indiana 
sailor had organized his forces in a most successful manner. 
Morgan was no mere guerrilla lurking on the river bank, but 
a capable regular army opponent. His modern biographer, 
James Ramage, gives Fitch high praise. Displaying rare 
determination in his pursuit, the Northern Kentucky 
University historian wrote in 1986, Fitch overcame great 
obstacles and hazards “with the tenacity of a bulldog—he was 
an unrelenting foe.” Capt. Oakes of the Imperial, a civilian 
onlooker who came to appreciate the navy man’s tenacious 
determination, was convinced that “credit of this defeat of 
Morgan is due entirely to the gunboats.” 

The importance of the Confederate foray north was 
portrayed differently in various locales and in succeeding 
years. Following upon the disasters at Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg, the “bold raid” was portrayed in the July 16 issue 
of the Richmond Enquirer as “the only actively aggressive 
operation in which our forces are engaged.” The most recent 
historian of Buckeye history, Andrew R. L. Cayton in his 2002 
Ohio: The History of a People, dismisses the Morgan episode 
as doing “little serious damage beyond frightening people.” 
The naval historian Bern Anderson was more blunt in his 
now-classic 1962 By Sea and By River: The Naval History of 
the Civil War: “Except for the alarm and consternation it 
caused, his raid was pointless.” 
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FURTHER READING: 
These sources are recommended in addition to the Army 


and Navy Official Records: 


@ B. Kevin Bennet and Dave Roth, “The General’s Tour: The 


Battle of Buffington Island,” Blue & Gray Magazine, XV 
(April 1998), 60-65. 

@ Basil W. Duke, A History of Morgan’s Cavalry (Civil War 
Centennial Series; Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1960.) 

be .“The Raid,” The Century Magazine, XLI (January 
1891), 403-412. 

@ Cecil Fletcher Holland, Morgan and His Raiders: A 
Biography of the Confederate General (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942.) 

® Lester V. Horwitz, The Longest Raid of the Civil War. 
(Cincinnati, OH: Farmcourt Publishing, 1999). 
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Major General 
John Hunt Morgan 


Born in Alabama, but early re- 
moved to Kentucky, Morgan (1825- 
1864) was named colonel of the 
2nd Kentucky Cavalry (CSA) at 
the beginning of April 1862 and 
launched the first of his many hit- 
and-run cavalry raids against Union 
communications in July. Promoted 
to the rank of brigadier general on 
December 14, he heavily attacked the road and rail 
supply lines of Union Maj. Gen. William S. Rosecrans 
in December-January 1863, winning the nickname _ 
| “Thunderbolt of the Confederacy.” On May 1, 1863, | 
just days before planning started for his Northern raid, 
he received the thanks of the Confederate Congress. 
Following his November 26 escape from the Ohio | 
State Penitentiary, where he was confined following | 
his capture in July, Morgan was appointed commander 
of the Department of Southwest Virginia. He was sur- 
prised and killed at Greeneville, Tennessee, hometown 
of this article’s author, on September 4, 1864. During | 
his lifetime and ever after this legendary Confederate 
has been seen as a gallant knight of the “Lost Cause.” 


@ Adam R. “Stovepipe” Johnson, The Partisan Rangers of the 
Confederate Army, edited by William J. Davis (Louisville, 
KY: George G Fetter, 1904; reprint, Austin, TX: State 
House Press, 1995). 

Alan Keller, Morgan’s Raid (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1961). 

James A. Ramage, Rebel Raider: The Life of General 

John Hunt Morgan (Lexington: The University Press of 
Kentucky, 1986) 

Charles R. Rector, “Morgan Goes A-Raiding and Views 
West Virginia: A Bit of Civil War History,” West Virginia 
Review, V1 (May 1929), 310-311, 322. 

Myron J. Smith, Jr., “Gunboats at Buffington: The U.S. 
Navy and Morgan’s Raid, 1863,” West Virginia History, 
XLIV (Winter 1983), 97-110. 

Myron J. Smith, Jr., Le Roy Fitch: The Civil War Career of a 
Union Gunboat Commander (Jefferson, NC: McFarland & 
Company, Inc., 2007). 
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Finally, a brief summary of “Morgan’s Ohio Raid,” ap- 
pears in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, edited by Robert 
V. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel (4 vols.; New York: The Cen- 
| tury Company, 1884-1887, reprinted Thomas Yoseloff, 1956), 
| III, 634-635. Additionally, photos have been located for the | 
first time of the super light draught tinclads Victory and Rein- 
deer, which will be published in an upcoming issue of S & D 
| Reflector, along with a shot of the Naumkeag. 
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TWO NAVAL BLOCKBUSTERS 


WAR ON THE WATERS 
By James M. McPherson (UNC Press, 
May 2012, 296 pp, $35.00, ISBN 978-0- 
8078-3588-3) 


McPherson brings to the naval war 
his usual analytical skill, clarity of ex- 
pression, and knack for capturing the 


drama of historical events. A compre- | 
hensive treatment of the war afloat, the | 


book makes the case that the Union 
navy contributed more to victory than 
is generally recognized. 


THE WAR AT SEA 
By Craig L. Symonds (Oxford 
University Press, October 2012, 256 pp, 
$17.95, ISBN 13-978019992-682) 


If McPherson is the doyen of Civil 
War historians, Symonds is the leading 
historian of the naval war. Beginning 
with the prewar revolution in naval 
technology, the author covers the whole 
of the naval side of the war (despite the 
book’s title, there is a chapter on the 


| the war. 


riverine war). This book too is superbly | 


written, and its judicious observations 


will enhance anyone’s understanding of | 


Incidentally, in an act of grace not 
always evident in academia, Symonds 
earlier offered high praise for the 


student of the Civil War should miss 
either one! 


—Keith Poulter | 


WE HAVE THE WAR UPON US | 
By William J. Cooper (Knopf, | 
September 2012, 353 pp, $30.00, ISBN | 
978-1-400-04200-5) 

| 


In his preface, Cooper quotes Da- 
vid M. Potter to the effect that “the 
supreme task of the historian, and the 
one of most superlative difficulty, is to 
see the past through the imperfect eyes 
of those who lived it and not with his 
own omniscient twenty-twenty vision.” 
In this book, Cooper attempts to do 
just that, covering in detail the events 
of November 1860 to April 1861, that is 
from the election of Abraham Lincoln 
as president to the outbreak of the war. 
During that time some sought to bring 
about secession, others to achieve a 
compromise that would avert it. Some 
recognized the grave threat of secession | 
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and war, others did not. 

The author’s analysis of Lincoln’s 
actions and attitudes is particularly in- 
teresting. He suggests three motives for 
Lincoln’s unwillingness to compromise: 

(1) Ignorance of the South 

(2) Rigorous partisanship 

(3) Visceral anti-slavery sentiment 

Despite his Kentucky birth, two trips 
down the Mississippi, and two-year stint 
in the House of Representatives, Cooper 
argues that Lincoln’s knowledge of the 
Deep South was minimal. He could not 
conceive of the pressure of secession as 
stemming from anything but the ac- 
tions of a small slave-owning elite, and 


| continued to hold fast for a long time to 
| McPherson book. Which one of the 


| books would I choose? I wouldn’t—no | 


his belief in a white yeomanry who were 
firmly attached to the Union. 

He also eschewed compromise, for 
he saw it as fatal to the future of the 


Republican Party. The author contrasts | 


this with the patriotic, national view- 
point of some of those who sought 
compromise. This reviewer would 
remind readers that many a patriot 
sees the success of his party as essential 
to the good of the nation, not indeed 
always, but certainly often. In other 
words I am not sure this is a valid criti- 
cism of Lincoln. 

And the incoming president’s “vis- 
ceral dislike” of slavery, gave rise to his 
refusal to compromise on its expansion. 
Cooper himself quotes the key to Lin- 
coln in this regard: “Stand firm. The tug 
has to come, & better now, than any- 


| time hereafter.” 


This carefully researched and beau- 
tifully written book belongs on the 
shelves of anyone who seeks to under- 
stand how the Union descended into 
bloody, fratricidal war. 


—Keith Poulter | 
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by civil war. The causes and effects of this terrible conflict will be 


é STheLors argued throughout history, but for the individual men and women 
(lavert. involved, it became simply a matter of survival. 

In this sweeping novel of America's Civil War, author Nick West 

relies on personal stories handed down through generations of 


his family to bring the journey of his own ancestors to life on the 
pages of his second book. 


You will follow the principal southern characters of his first 

book, The Great Southern Circus, James Johnston and Miranda 

Madderra, along with their close northern friends, Master Duffee 

* re ote and Miles Orton, as they struggle, on opposing sides, to survive the 


The death and conflict as they were swept before it like leaves down a raging river. 
birth of America 
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Colonel Alfred J. Vaughan at Shiloh. 


by Lawrence K. Peterson 
At the beginning of the Battle | requires a brief review of events.’ of the Tennessee and Cumberland | A Colonel 
| of Shiloh on April 6, 1862, an Major General Leonidas Polk’s | Rivers, after the Battle of _ Alfred 
unknown colonel named Alfred decision to violate Kentucky’s Belmont Grant next focused on econ Ir 


Jefferson Vaughan, Jr., and his 
13th Tennessee (Confederate) 
Infantry would play a key role 

in the capture and silencing of a 
Union artillery battery—Battery 
E, Ist Illinois Light Artillery, 
under the command of Captain 
Allan C. Waterhouse.A section of 
this battery was initially located 
at the northern edge of Rea 
Field and caused havoc among 


proclaimed neutrality had 
profound consequences on how 
the war would be conducted. 

In turn this would determine 


| many of the future actions in 
which Colonel Vaughan and the 


13" Tennessee would become 
involved. When Polk moved to 
capture Columbus, Kentucky, 
on September 4, 1861, Union 
Brigadier General Ulysses S. 


gaining access to these rivers. The 
Tennessee River was guarded by 
a small fort, Fort Henry, while 
the much more substantial 
Fort Donelson, guarded the 
Cumberland River, downstream 
(northwest) of Nashville. The key 
to gaining access to the two rivers 
was the capture of these two 
forts.” 

In early 1862, due to a 


(1830-1899) 


the Confederate units as they Grant, with the blessing of his series of poor decisions on his Lawrence 
| marched northeast across that commander, Major General part, Fremont was relieved of K. Peterson, 
| field on their way to attack the John C. Fremont , commander command of the Department of sfonguime 
; ; ; member of 
| unprepared Union troops located | of the Union Department of the Missouri and was replaced by the Rocky 
at and near Pittsburg Landing. | the Missouri, quickly retaliated. Major General Henry Halleck. It Mountain Civil 
| To gain an understanding of why | Grant immediately moved his was obvious to Halleck that an War round | 
| Waterhouse’s battery was in that | forces from his base in Cairo, expedition should be mounted Table, is a 
position, as well as why a Union __| Illinois, and proceeded to occupy | to capture one or both of the cae 
army was at Pittsburg Landing Paducah, Kentucky, on September _ river forts guarding the rivers Ranger, and 
and why it was being attacked 6. Recognizing the military value | that could provide access deep USAF officer. 
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jouse’s battery at Shiloh. 


into the Confederacy. Grant was 
ordered to move and, using a 
combined land and water force 
with the cooperation of Flag 
Officer Andrew Foote, easily 
captured Fort Henry on February 
6, 1862. After extensive fighting 
by both land and water forces, 
Grant captured Fort Donelson 
on February 16, due in part to 
a Confederate high command 
debacle which led to the surrender 
of the fort and the loss of 15,000 
Confederates taken prisoner. This 
combined Confederate disaster, 
coupled with a Confederate 
defeat at Mill Springs in Kentucky 
on January 19, rendered the 400- 
mile Confederate line of defense 
protecting the Confederate 
“Heartland” useless. In particular 
the loss of the two forts placed 
the Confederate fortifications 
at Columbus, where Colonel 
Vaughan and the 13” Tennessee 
were stationed, in an extremely 
vulnerable position,one that 
could easily be surrounded and 
bombarded by land and river. 
The position at Columbus had 
been out-flanked, and without a 
shot being fired since the Battle 
of Belmont, Columbus was 
abandoned on March 2, 1862.’ 
General Albert Sidney 
Johnston had quickly realized 
that, having lost his initial line 
of defense, he must reestablish 
another line farther south. 
Already hundreds of square miles 
of the western Confederacy had 
been yielded to the advancing 
Union forces. This area was 
valuable to the Confederacy and it 
needed to be recovered. He began 
to regroup his forces and called 
for assistance from Richmond." 
General Halleck, wishing to 
capitalize on Grant's victories, 
began planning to capture more 
of the Confederate “Heartland.” 
On March 2, Halleck ordered 


NAN. 
Grant to embark on the available 
transport vessels and proceed 
south up the Tennessee River to 
capture or destroy Confederate 
railroads and other infrastructure. 
While Grant remained behind, 
two separate Union divisions 
moved upriver, one commanded 
by Brigadier General William T. 


| Sherman and the other by Major 


General Lew Wallace (later the 
author of Ben Hur). Sherman 
and his division bogged down in 
watery land near the Tennessee- 
Mississippi border, and returned 
downstream, landing at the first 
high spot they could find, called 
Pittsburg Landing, on the west 
bank of the river. Dotted with 
clearings and small farms, this 
was an excellent location for 
setting up camp—high enough 
above the Tennessee River and 
surrounding area to be relatively 
well drained, thus enabling 

the soldiers to camp on dry 
groundand the supplies and 
ammunition to remain dry. Lew 


_ Wallace meanwhile had placed his 


First Brigade at Crump’s Landing, 
a couple of miles upstream from 
Savannah on the west side of 

the Tennessee River, the Second 


| Brigade at the settlement of 


Stoney Lonesome, some two- 
and-one-half miles farther west, 
and the Third at Adamsville, five 
miles west of Crump’s Landing 
on the same road. Ultimately 
Grant's other divisions encamped 
at Pittsburg Landing, bringing the 
total there to a little over 40,000 
men. 


ee > 
On March 11, Halleck was 
given overall commandof the 


| Union western theater. Halleck 


now held unified command of the 
Army of the Tennessee (Union 
armies were usually named for 
rivers), as well as the Army of the 
Ohio. He ordered the Army of 
the Ohio (Major General Don 
Carlos Buell) that had recently 
captured Nashville,, and consisted 
of almost 18,000 men, to 
rendezvous with Grant’s Army of 
the Tennessee. Pittsburg Landing 
would be an excellent location 
once Buell’s men marched the 
122 miles from Nashville. Grant 
had made his headquarters in the 
small river town of Savannah, 

12 miles downstream (north). 


| Once reinforced by General 
| Buell’s Army of the Ohio, Grant 


| planned to continue to invade 
| the Southern Heartland. His 


plan was to move the combined 
force of near 60,000 men 
approximately 20 miles farther 
south in order to capture perhaps 
the most important 22 square 


| feet in the western Confederacy; 
_ the railroad crossing at Corinth, 


Mississippi. There the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroadcrossed 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
creating an extremely important 
transportation center. The 
Memphis and Charleston 
connected the western 
Confederacy at Memphis, via 
Chattanooga, with the eastern 
Confederacy in Charleston, 
South Carolina, tying into the 
other eastern states. Likewise, 


A After his victories 
at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, 
Ulysses S.Grant 
was focused on the 
offence and tended 
to the belief that 
many in the ranks 
of the Confederate 
armies were at 
best half-hearted 
in their support of 
the secessionist 
government. There 
were a number 

of reasons why 

the Union forces 

at Pittsburg 
Landing were not 
entrenched, anda 
number of Union 
officers shared 
responsibility for 
this, but ultimately, 
as the senior 
commander, 

Grant must take 
the lion’s share of 
the responsibility. 
(See Carl Schenker, 
“Who Failed to 
Fortify at Shiloh?” 
North & South, 
volume 13, #1.) 

The fact that Grant 
was focused on 
what he intended 
to do to the enemy, 
undoubtedly 
contributed 

to the surprise 
occasioned when 
the enemy decided 
to do something 
to him! In any 
case, after Shiloh, 
Grant had no more 
illusions about 

the commitment 
of those in the 
Confederate ranks. 
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<4 Major General Don Carlos Buell 


(1818-1898) was a brave and competent 
officer, but too cautious and rigid to meet 
the needs of the Civil War. 


<4 General Albert Sydney Johnston 
(1803-1862) was highly thought of by 
Confederate president, Jefferson Davis, but 
his deployment of troops to defend the 
Confederate heartland was an invitation to 
disaster. 


the Mobile and Ohio Railroad not only 
connected Kentucky with Alabama, 
but provided a shipping connection 
with the Gulf Coast port of Mobile. At 
this junction goods could be rerouted 
to virtually any point within the 
Confederacy, making it an excellent 
location for a supply depot.” 

Grant's objective was obvious to 
the Confederate Western Department 
Commander, General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, who, with the help of the 
Richmond government, began to 
concentrate what forces he could 
obtain at Corinth. Commands under 
Major General Leonidas Polk, Major 
General Braxton Bragg, General P. G. T. 
Beauregard, and Brigadier General John 
Breckinridge (former Vice President 
of the United States), were ordered to 
assemble at Corinth. Major General 
Earl Van Dorn and his small army 
at Little Rock were also ordered to 


| Corinth but did not arrive in time for 
| the impending battle; Van Dorn’s army 
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would sorely be missed. On March 

30, General Johnston issued a general 
order placing his troops into four army 
corps under the designation “Army of 
the Mississippi.” (Confederate armies 


| were usually named for the area they 


protected and other than this army, did 
not contain the word “the”). The First 
Corps was commanded by Polk, the 
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Second by Bragg, the Third by Major 
General William J. Hardee (who had 
published a well-known book on drill 
and tactics), and the Fourth or Reserve 
Corps by Breckinridge. Johnston further 
designated Beauregard as his second in 
command, and Bragg additionally as his 
chief of staff.’ 

In the reshuffling of Confederate 


| forces resulting from the abandonment 


of the old Confederate line of defense, 
the 13" Tennessee was ordered to 


| Union City, Tennessee, on March 1, 


where it remained briefly. Originally 
the Confederate high command had 
contemplated sending the 13" to New 
Madrid, but changed its mind. On 
March 12, the regiment was moved 
by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad to 
Humboldt, roughly ten miles northwest 
of Jackson, Tennessee. The next day, 
it was placed in Colonel Robert M. 
Russell’s brigade of Brigadier General 
Charles Clark’s division. Russell’s 
Brigade, consisting of the 12", 13", 
and 22™ Tennessee Regiments, the 
11" Louisiana, and Banks’ Battery 
of Artillery, was ordered to proceed 
to Corinth, via the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, arriving there on March 19." 
Who was this Colonel Vaughan, 


commander of the 13th Tennessee? 


Vaughan was born on May 10, 1830, 
in Virginia. He graduated from the 


w A12-pounder Napoleon 


tis oe, ay 
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Virginia Military Institute (VMI) on 


July 4, 1851, with the rank of Senior 


| Captain, then the highest cadet rank at 


VMI. After several years of surveying 
in Missouri and California, he married 
and purchased a plantation north of 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, a mile south | 
of the Tennessee border. When war 
was declared, he raised a company, the 
Dixie Rifles, which became Company 
E, 13th Tennessee Infantry. He was 
elected lieutenant colonel of that 
regiment, while noted attorney John 
V. Wright was elected colonel. At the 
Battle of Belmont, when Wright was 
injured falling from his horse, Vaughan | 
led the 13th Tennessee for the rest 
of the fighting. Immediately after 
the battle, Wright was elected to the 
Confederate Congress, and Vaughan | 
was unanimously elected colonel of the 
regiment.” | 
As the Confederate forces continued 
to concentrate, Johnston decided that 
the best option was to attack Grant at 
Pittsburg Landing before he could be 
reinforced by Buell’s Army of the Ohio. — | 
Planning for a surprise attack on April 
3, Johnston wired President Davis: 
“On (to) Pittsburg Landing......Hope 


| (for) engagement before Buell can form | 


| established no fortifications around their 


| the senior commander on site, Sherman, 
| minimized the danger. The Federal 


|_Library of Congress 


5 ‘ 1 
junction.””” 


After this coming battle, troops on 
both sides would, when time permitted, 
at least minimally entrench around their | 
respective positions. However, prior 
to the Battle of Shiloh, Grant’s troops 


many camps. Although scattered reports 
of sightings of Confederates were made, 


troops passed the spring days drilling 
on the various parade grounds they had 
established, but were utterly unafraid 
and/or not particularly aware of the size 
of the nearby Confederate forces." 

Two main roads went from Corinth 
to Pittsburg Landing. Although some 
planning was done, the 40,000 plus 
troops advancing along these roads 
quickly fell into confusion. As different 


— 


< Major General Braxton Bragg (1817- 


1876) commanded the second line of the 
Confederate attack, command and control 
soon being lost as the various units became 


intermingled. 


units became mixed up as to where and 
| when they should move, Johnston’s 
original plan to attack on April 4 
proved too ambitious, and the attack 
was postponed until the 5". Then 
the planned attack on the 5" was also 
postponed, as not all of the Confederate 
forces were in position. At a conference 
| of commanders around 5 p. m. on the 
| 5", Generals Beauregard and Bragg 
counseled to cancel the attack, claiming 
the men were not ready. Johnston ended 
the conference by stating: “Gentlemen, 
| we shall attack at daylight tomorrow.” 
| The final plans were made.” 

Grant’s army at Pittsburg Landing 
was dispersed on a line running from 
the Tennessee River on the east, to Owl 
Creek on the west. Owl Creek ran 
roughly from southwest to northeast, 
forming a natural barrier to the north, 
as it flowed into the Tennessee River. 
Several miles to the south, Lick Creek 
flowed from west to east until it also 
_ emptied into the Tennessee. The most 
direct road from Corinth to Pittsburg 
Landing, the Corinth or the Pittsburg 
| Corinth Road, passed by a small house 
__ of worship named Shiloh Church. This 

landmark resulted in the Federals calling 
the fight the Battle of Shiloh, while 


Division of Polk’s Corps, Russell’s 
Brigade fell out and camped along the 


| Pittsburg-Corinth Road. Vaughan 
| and the men of the 13" Tennessee 


the Confederates named it the Battle 
of Pittsburg Landing. Johnston’s plan 
of attack was to drive between Grant’s 
Army of the Tennessee and his supply 
source at Pittsburg Landing, before 
Buell and his Army of the Ohio could 
unite with Grant. Then the Army of 
the Tennessee, without supplies, would 
be vulnerable and either be forced to 
dissipate or be cut to pieces and/or 
surrender.” 

Late on the 5” the Confederate army 
was formed into two lines of battle with 
Major General William Hardee’s Corps 
as the first line, and Major General 
Braxton Bragg’s Corps the second. 
Behind Bragg were the columns of 
Major General Polk’s corps, with the 
| columns of Brigadier General John 


Breckinridge’s corps behind Polk and 
designated the reserve. As part of Clark’s 


needed their rest. After a short night, 

at daylight on Sunday morning, April 

6, General Johnston ordered the attack 
to commence. Johnston, obviously in a 
good mood, turned to his staff and said: 
“Tonight we will water our horses in the 
Tennessee River!” “ 

Early Sunday morning, April 6, 
Hardee's Corps led the attack, sweeping 
across Fraley Field and into the Union 
camps. The assault was slowed initially 
only by the soldiers stopping to plunder 
the Union tents and, in some cases, to 


| eat breakfast. The initial attacks quickly 


had the unprepared Union brigades 
and regiments on the run. However, 
resistance began to stiffen as the Union 
troops were able to regroup and reform 
their ranks. As resistance stiffened, the 
Confederate attack began to bog down. 
Bragg’s Corps, moving past the south 
end of Rea Field, went into action against 
the Union left, while Hardee’s Corps 
swung left to lead the attack on the 
Union right against Sherman’s division. 
A primary deterrent to the Confederate 
attack was a Union battery—Battery 

E, 1* Illinois Artillery—commanded 


| by Captain Allen C. Waterhouse. One 


section of two guns of the battery was 
located initially just south of the Rea 


| Spring, at the north edge of Rea Field. 


As Bragg’s, Hardee’s and later Polk’s 
corps, moved into position to attack the 
Union right and left respectively, they 
moved northeast through Rea Field. 
This section of artillery created havoc 
within these corps. Enfilading fire from 
these two guns enabled each projectile 
fired to potentially mow down a line of 
Confederates unlucky enough to be in 


| the way, and casualties quickly mounted. 


Return fire from these Confederate 
corps eventually forced this section to 
fall back to the main battery position 
about 100 yards north of Rea Spring on 
a commanding hill, with a clear field of 
fire. Waterhouse’s battery continued 


<4 General P.G.T. Beauregard (1818- 
1893) drew up the tactical plan for 

the Confederate assault, a supposedly 
Napoleonic conception that simply ensured 
confusion 


to inflict considerable damage to the 
passing Confederate units. The battery 
had become a severe obstacle, not only 
to Hardee and Bragg’s advance toward 
the Union right, but also to those 
Confederate units of Polk’s Corps now 
positioned to push back the Union 
right. Confederate Brigadier General 
Patrick Cleburne, who would become 
an outstanding general officer and be 
called the “Stonewall of the West,” led 
his brigade of Hardee’s Corps (there 
were no divisions in this corps) through 
a bog and into the Union line, which 
was attempting to defend the area west 
of Waterhouse’s Battery, and which 
strongly rebuffed Cleburne and his 
men." 

At approximately 7 a.m., General 


| Grant had just started eating breakfast 


with his staff at his headquarters in 


| Savannah when the sound of cannon 


fire was heard. Grant immediately had 
the steamboat Tigress prepare to move 
upstream (it already had its steam 
up). While enroute, he issued orders 
to Brigadier General William Nelson, 
commanding the leading division of 
Buell’s Army of the Ohio, to move south 
along the east bank of the Tennessee 
River and join him as soon as possible. 
He also notified Buell of the apparent 
attack. Arriving at Crump’s Landing 
about 8:30 a.m., Grant ordered Lew 
Wallace to have his Third Division 
ready to move in support if necessary. 
Wallace, upon hearing firing to his 
south, had already ordered his First 
and Third Brigades to march to Stoney 
Lonesome in preparation for a fight. 
Shortly afterward, Grant arrived on the 
battlefield.”° 

Because of the wooded terrain 
bordering the many open fields, unit 
cohesion rapidly degenerated, resulting 
in some loss of command and control 
of the Confederate units. Further, 
Sherman’s regiments were increasingly 
resisting the Confederate attackers, with 
the result that the first Confederate 
line (Hardee’s Corps) and the second 
line (Bragg’s Corps) quickly came to a 
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halt. The third line, Polk’s Corps, moved up and 
soon was also on the front line, adding to the 
confusion. Elements of three corps were now 
involved in the attempt to push the Union right 
back. Fire from Waterhouse’s Battery continued 
to inflict considerable damage on these 
Confederate troops, while providing protection 
for the struggling Union lines. Brigadier General 
Charles Clark, Russell’s division commander, 
was ordered to move to the north edge of Rea 
Field. Russell’s Brigade comprised the right 
half of Clark’s Division, while Brigadier General 
Alexander P. Stewart’s brigade comprised the left 
half. The 13" Tennessee was on Russell’s right, 
placing it on the right of Clark’s Division, with 
the 12" Tennessee next to the 13", on the right 
flank. Clark was met there by Braxton Bragg, 
who informed him that the battery on the left 
and front of his line was enfilading his troops. 
Bragg ordered Clark to capture the battery.” 
Brigadier General Patton Anderson’s brigade 
of Bragg’s Corps headed into the fray along with 
Russell’s left two regiments, the 
11" Louisiana and the 22™ 
Tennessee. Apparently » ~~ 
split into two gry: 
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<4 Boats tied up at 


Pittsburgh Landing some 


time after the battle. 


| ¥ Artillery in action at 
| Shiloh. 


segments by faulty communication, the left half | 
of Russell’s Brigade was cut to pieces as it tried 
to move through the swamp in front of it. Their | 
wild retreat did not impress Bragg, who was 
watching, and who later stated: “(I) found Mark’s | 
(11") Louisiana regiment disgraced. — They | 
belonged to Polk’s mob.” * 

Colonel Vaughan and the 13"Tennessee 


_ were the next to become involved in the attempt 


to silence Waterhouse’s battery. The 12" and 
13"Tennessee regiments were now located to 
the right of where the 11"Louisiana and the 

22™ Tennessee had commenced their attack. This 
position was just north of the Rea Spring, at the 
bottom of the hill dominated by Waterhouse’s 
battery. Although the battery was causing havoc 
from its position about 100 yards north and 
above the Rea Spring, it soon found itself under 
heavy pressure. When Captain Waterhouse was 
wounded, the battery limbered up and began 
moving north farther up the hill. However, it 
was ordered to unlimber and “contest every foot 


| of ground” by Major Ezra Taylor, Sherman’s chief | 


of artillery. In Colonel Vaughan’s words: “General 
Clark rode up to us and stated that Mark’s | 
Louisiana Regiment had been repulsed, and 


asked, ‘Can you take that battery yonder, which 
is annoying our troops so much?’ Having such 


unlimited confidence in the Thirteenth, I replied, | 


om 19 


“We can take it. 

Vaughan knew that many regiments had tried 
and failed to assail the Union line supporting 
Waterhouse’s battery or the battery itself. He 
decided not to try and take it head on, but rather 
to try a flanking maneuver” 

While the newer rifled cannons, such as the 
Parrot and the three-inch ordnance rifle were 


| fairly effective at longer ranges, at close range 


the killing power of the 12-pound Napoleon 
was immense, and it was the gun of choice by 
artillerymen to repel an infantry attack. These 
smoothbore cannon would be loaded by their 
crews with canister, which was a cylindrical metal 
can filled with small iron balls. Canister for the 
12-pound Napoleon usually contained 27 seven- 
ounce balls, packed in sawdust in four tiers 
within a can, nailed to a sabot or wood spacer, 
with a powder charge behind the sabot. When 
fired, the can would burst and spray the balls 
outward in a cone-shaped pattern, much like a 
large shotgun. With a muzzle velocity of about 
1,500 feet per second (close to 1,000 miles per 
hour) which was half again that of the typical 
rifled musket, each ball had around 15 times 

the hitting power of the one-ounce minie ball. 
As an infantry assault moved closer to a firing 
battery (a couple of hundred yards or less), these 
smoothbores were often loaded with a second 


_ can of canister without the extra pounder charge. 
As a result this spewed out twice the normal 


number of balls, which had a deadly effect on the 
charging infantrymen. At full strength (seven 
artillerymen plus the gunner) a combat-seasoned 
artillery crew could load and fire their piece 

with this double-shotted canister three times 

per minute for a short duration. This would 
send out over 150 balls per gun per minute into 
the ranks of the attacking enemy. The men of a 
battery would work extremely hard, knowing that 
within a minute or two the battery would either 
repulse the attacking infantry or be overrun and 
captured. A six-gun battery then, for a short 
time, could throw almost 1,000 balls per minute 


| at onrushing attackers. This is the equivalent of 


a volley from a full-strength regiment, or more 
likely the equivalent of two or three regiments as 
the war progressed. Also, as mentioned above, 
the hitting power of the individual canister 
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A Waterhouse’s battery 
constantly enfiladed the 
attacking Confederates, 
and sent those attacking 
them head-on tumbling 
back in bloody confusion. 
Vaughan'‘s outflanking 
move, however, ensured 
the capture of the battery. 
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round was much more potent than the one- 


| ounce minie ball typically fired by the infantry. 


The order most dreaded by the infantryman was 
to charge one of these batteries. Vaughan knew 
his regiment could be cut to pieces if he charged 
the battery head on.” 

Just to the east of the battery, on the hillside, 
was a forested area which would give his men 
cover and protection as they moved to a position 
from which they could flank and then charge 
the battery. Meanwhile, Vaughan had discovered 
that four companies of the 13"" Tennessee had 
become separated from him in the general mix- 


| up of troops, largely due to the forested and 


rolling terrain. Nonetheless, following orders 
he led the remaining six companies by the right 


~ flank, under cover of trees and the hill, across a 


couple of small streams, and around toward the 
left flank of Waterhouse’s position. Protected 
by the trees, the six remaining companies of 


| the 13”Tennessee, advanced rapidly up the 


hill. As the attackers moved up the hill, they 
became visible to the Union battery and its two 
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A Brigadier General 
Charles Clark (1811- 
1877) was born 

in Cincinnati, but 
subsequently relocated 
to Mississippi. A lawyer 
and planter before the 
war, he led a brigade in 
various engagements 

in Kentucky, thena 
division at Shiloh and 
Baton Rouge—where he 
was severely wounded 
and taken prisoner. 

After his release he was 
inaugurated as governor 
of Mississippi (November 
16. 1863), a post he held 
until June 3, 1865, when 
he was forcibly removed 
from office by U.S. troops. 


» modern sign identifying the Hornet's Nest. 


companies of supporting troops. The defenders 
quickly opened fire with canister and musketry. 
As the men of the 13" moved into the open the 
Union fire was so severe that it literally tore a 
hole in theirranks. However, the officers and 
men stood their ground, poured several volleys 
into the ranks of the enemy, then charged and 
captured the battery. ” 

From the Union perspective, this attack was 
described by Lieutenant Colonel Enos P. Wood, 
17™ Illinois Infantry: “We could see them on the 
opposite hill (south of Rea Spring), deploying 
men and forming heavy columns of regiments 
[this was Russell’s Brigade], which very soon 
commenced to advance....Our fire seemed to 
check their advance for a short time, when they 
again advanced....The enemy [this was the 13” 
Tennessee] now took possession of the battery 
in front of our left about 200 yards distant, 
and plant(ed) their colors on one of the guns.” 
Another interesting observation by a Union 
officer was that Vaughan’s men “...swarmed 
around them (the guns) like bees. They jumped 
upon the guns, and on the hay bales in the 
battery camp, and yelled like crazy men.” 

Vaughan later commented: “This was indeed 
a brilliant charge....But the loss to the regiment 
was terrible; some of Tennessee’s best blood was 


| shed here, and many a noble spirit sank to rise 
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A Brigadier General 
James Patton 
Anderson (1822-1872) 
was a physician, lawyer, 
and politician. He was 
seriously wounded at 
the Battle of Jonesboro 
(August-September 
1864), the injury 
contributing to his early 


death. 


no more.” The majority of the casualties suffered 
by the 13th in the two days of battle occurred 


| in this charge. However, Vaughan, by his flank 


movement, most likely saved even more of his 
men (and possibly himself) from becoming 


| casualties. Vaughan was justifiably proud of 


what he and his men had accomplished, and 
that, once again they had proven themselves 
under fire. One historian has estimated that 
some 5,300 Confederate soldiers took part in 
the assaults on Sherman’s line and in the many 
attempts to capture Waterhouse’s battery, and 


other regiments, such as the 154" Tennessee may | 


rightfully share in the credit for the capture. 
After the capture of Waterhouse’s Battery E, 
Vaughan and his six companies supported two 
batteries during the Confederate attacks on the 
“Hornet's Nest.” At the close of the first day’s 
fighting, the 13th Tennessee retired to west of 
Jones field, believing, as did most Confederates, 
that the battle would be won the next day. 
However,the next day saw Vaughan and the 


| Confederates fight a series of actions as the 
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Confederates slowly retreated off the battlefield, 
ceding it to the Federal forces. This was possible 
due to Grant being augmented with Buell’s 
Army of the Ohio, and the division of Lew 
Wallace’s arrival on the field.” 

How did Colonel Vaughan fare after Shiloh? 
In the Kentucky Campaign, at the Battle of 
Richmond, Kentucky, when Cleburne was 
wounded during the initial attack, Colonel 
Preston Smith assumed command of Cleburne’s 
Division and Vaughan assumed command of 
Smith’s Brigade, the first of three occasions in 
which he would command it in battle prior to 


_ Smith’s death. Vaughan led Smith’s Brigade 
| during the first day’s heavy fighting at Stones 
| River while Smith was absent, where the brigade 


suffered 39 percent casualties, and again at 
Chickamauga after a night engagement when 


| Smith was mortally wounded.Here Vaughan 


captured the flag of the 77th Pennsylvania and 
most of the regiment. Promoted to brigadier 


| general to rank from November 18, 1863, he 


led Smith’s former brigade, now Vaughan’s 
Brigade, in the Battle of Missionary Ridge, and 
during the Atlanta Campaign that included the 
Battle of Resaca, a sharp fight at Dallas, and 
successful defense at the “Dead Angle” on the 
Kennesaw Mountain Line. Shortly thereafter, 
ironically on July 4, 1864, he lost his left foot to 
an artillery shell on the Smyrna Line, ending 
his Confederate service. He was paroled at 
Gainesville, Alabama, on his 35th birthday, May 
10, 1865,along with Nathan Bedford Forrest’s 
cavalry. His claim to fame is that during his 


_ service, he had eight horses shot out from under 


him; more than any infantry officer on either 
side! *° 

After the war Vaughan returned to farming, 
then moved to Memphis where he became a 
cotton factor, State Master of the Mississippi 
Grange, and then Clerk of the Criminal Court 
of Shelby County (Memphis), Tennessee. He 


_ authored a short but widely quoted book: 


Personal Record of the Thirteenth Regiment, 
Tennessee Infantry, C.S.A. At the time of his 
death on October 1, 1899, he was the major 
general commanding the United Confederate 


_ Veterans of the State of Tennessee. He is buried 
_ at Elmwood Cemetery in Memphis.” 
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On the afternoon of December 
3, 1864, Union infantrymen of 
Major General William T. Sherman's 
army paused to stand over the mass 
grave of hundreds of their comrades 
at the Confederacy’s largest prison 
stockade, hacked out of the Georgia 
pine woods, 
Sherman had intended to 
free the Yankees held here, but his 
cavalry had’been a few days too 
late, and the Rebels had evacuated 
about 10,000 POWs by train. Of 
this missed opportunity to liberate 
_ the prisoners of Camp Lawton, a 
ered Sherman wrote that 
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“the purpose of rescuing them, 
upon which we had set our hearts, 
was an impossibility.” 

The botched rescue meant 
that hundreds more Federals were 
doomed to die in Confederate 
custody, whether jammed into 
boxcars or hell-on-earth outposts 
like Andersonville, Florence or 
Salisbury. But a Yank confined at 
Camp Lawton, near Millen, Georgia, 
reflected instead on remembrance 
of comrades who forever remained 
behind: “The ghostly pines there 
sigh over the unnoted graves of 


seven hundred pere® for whom lifes 
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4A Private Robert 
Knox Sneden, 

a Union 
mapmaker 
imprisoned at 
Camp Lawton, 
painted several 
watercolors 
depicting the 
stockade. 


By Derek Smith 


be | 


Hq 


morning closed in the gloomiest 
shadows.” 

By summer 1864, conditions 
at Confederate prison facilities, 
especially in Georgia and the 
Carolinas, were well beyond the 
crisis level, heavy fighting in Virginia 
swelling the ranks of captured 
Federals in these overcrowded and 
disease-riddled camps. The problem 
was exacerbated since a limited 
prisoner exchange between the 
foes had broken down in the spring 
and Union Lieutenant General U.S, 
Grant, general in chief of the U.S. 
armies, was in no hurry to revive 
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> Major General William T. Sherman (1820-1891) authorized several raids whose 
objective was the freeing of Union prisoners-of-war, and also hoped to accomplish this 
with his major push through Georgia. But the Confederates were able to move the 
prisoners or in other ways thwart the rescue attempts. Apparently no thought was 
given to sending advance parties to sabotage the rail lines leading from the camps. 
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it.“TItis hard on our men held in 
Southern prisons not to exchange 
them, but it is humanity to those 
left in the ranks to fight our battles?” 
he wrote in August.“Every man we 
hold, when released on parole or 
otherwise, becomes an active soldier 
against us. .. .If we commence a 
system of exchange which liberates 
all prisoners taken, we will have 

to fight on until the whole South 

is exterminated. If we hold those 
caught they amount to no more 
than dead men.” Unfortunately for 
thousands of captive Yanks, Grant’s 
assessment of imprisoned Rebels as 
“dead men’ described them as well, 


had been a general 

in the War of 1812. 

His Confederate 

service had primarily 
been as provost marshal 
of Richmond, meaning that 
his responsibilities included the 
prison camps in and around the 
city. Arriving in Georgia in mid- 
June, Winder quickly realized the 
enormity of his task and soon 

found there was little he could do to 
alleviate the suffering and death. The 
Confederates did not have a system 
in place to supply its prisons nor the 
manpower at this late stage of the 
war to guard them with troops other 


: : Vit was 
their suffering at Camp Lawton and than convalescents, old men and 
, 3 A actually ‘ 3 
other prisons a grim paradox. “Air ahoahn boys. Like the prisoners, these men 


endured low rations, and desertion 
was commonplace. 

The railroads were unreliable 
at best, but when a train did chug 
in, chances were that it was packed 
with more bluecoats rather than 
food or medical supplies. Stir in 
graft and cruelty among some of the 
Rebel garrison and Camp Sumter 
was a cauldron of horrors. More 
than 1,800 Federals died in July as 
the prison population passed the 
31,600 mark, but the worst was yet 
to come. 

The overwrought Confederates 
realized the immediate necessity to 
build another stockade to relieve 


This terrible human misery 
that summer was nowhere more 
evident than at Camp Sumter 
near Andersonville, Georgia. The 
log-stockade prison, designed to 
hold 10,000 men, received its first 
POWs before it was completed in 
late February, and its population 
expanded rapidly in the coming 
months—as did its mortality rate. 
Enlarged to cover more than 26 
acres by June 1864, the packed 
prison became a stagnant pesthole 
of death. The stockade held about 
25,000 Federals on July 1 with ae 
another 1,300 or so in the post 
hospital. June had seen the deaths 


Lincoln's policy 
to halt prisoner 
exchanges, but 
Grant (pictured 
below) 
supported it so 
firmly that it is 
often thought 
of as Grant’s 
policy. 
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adjacent as 

maybethought —_ | 
advisable,’ the 
general wrote. 
“You will use a sound 
discretion in your selection, 
conferring with reliable men in 
the vicinity as to the health of 
the location, &c. Notify me by 
telegrams as soon as you have made 
the selection.” Winder informed ; 
Confederate Adjutant General 
Samuel Cooper of thisactionon | 
July 30, stating that the two officers 
were to wire Cooper directly when | 
they found a suitable site. “Please 
send them authority to’press [N] 
egroes and teams and wagons. Send | 
a quartermaster at same time: Itis | 
very important to build as soon 
as possible, We have now 32,235 
prisoners of war.”® 


4 


Vowles and the younger OH Ss 


Winder wrote to Cooper on August 
5, stating that they had “made a 
selection for a new prison.” The 
site was five miles north of Millen, 
on the rural property of Mrs. 

C.M. Jones, and near the hamlet’s 
junction of the Georgia Central 
Railroad and the Augusta & 
Savannah Railroad. The location 
was all the more attractive because 
nearby Magnolia Springs provided 
a water flow of 6,000 gallonsa 


Se 
| 


and such houses uy 


of 1,203 prisoners and with 
conditions worsening daily 
as more Yanks arrived, 
that number was 


minute—a lack of potable water 
being one of the fatal deficiencies 
at Andersonville—and sloping 
high ground offered good ground 


Andersonville and looked at two 
sites in Alabama which did not 
pan out. On July 28, Winder 
issued orders to Captains 


| expected to steepen. * D.W. Vowles and his son for earthworks to overlook the / 

In to this lethal William Sidney Winder, compound.’ a 
quagmire stepped both of his staff, to find The Rebels knew that the fee 
Rebel Brigadier alocation for a new chances of Andersonville being | 
General John prison near the railroad__hit by Federal cavalry increased DY sk 
H. Winder who town of Millen, Georgia, _ by the day as Sherman's army | 

| was named senior about seventy-five miles closed around Atlanta. This reality — ! 
| commander at Camp northwest of Savannah. became even more evident to the- i 
Sumter in early June. The “After selecting the site, Southerners in late July when a KA 
64-year-old Marylander you will secure by Union mounted force led by Major. ) 
oe Mexican War rent the land, water General George Stoneman ees Bry ks 
veteran whose father —s privileges, timber, __ toward Macon, intent on ie 3 
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4 Brigadier John H. Winder (1800-1865) was a member of a prominent 
Maryland family. He was an officer in the U.S. Army from 1820-1823 and from 
1827 to 1861, and in the Confederate army for the last four years of his life. 


National Archives 


ee. ee 
MS more! butthe work mustbe He taughtat General Winder proposes to send 
ES hd thousand Northern } hurriedtocompletion” West Pointfora a portion of the prisoners from 
| officers confined at Winder told Hopkins.’ year (1837) but Andersonville to this place, and also 
x Camp Oglethorpe The complex losthisjobwhen | proposes to put up another large + 
“= | near that city and was named Camp helosthistemper prison at Millen...” Despite Cobb's 
hy continuing to the south Lawton in honor of Rebel —_ withastudent. influence, the erection of Camp 
4 to liberate the Andersonville Brigadier General Alexander — Heservedwith Lawton continued." 
captives. The strike was blunted R. Lawton, head of the Confederate —_distinctionin The horrors of Andersonville, 
above Macon however, Stoneman quartermaster general's department. the Mexican- meanwhile, peaked in August, 
and about seven hundred of his _ More to the point, Lawton,a South = American War. bringing death to 2,993 prisoners— 
troopers adding theirnames tothe _Carolinian by birth, had settled in DuringtheCivil —_ including 97 men on August 23— 
Confederate prison rolls. Savannah where he had been an War he was while the mobs in the stockade 
_ ‘The Southerners’ urgency to attorney, state legislator and president | provostmarshal _ swelled to over 33,000. By 
Gerangites major prison intensified of the Augusta & Savannah Railroad of Richmond September's first week, Winder 
even more a few days later when before hostilities. '° (1862-1864), in was under increasing pressure to 
astorm roiled through the area, News of the stockade being which position finish the compound, Cooper also 
calising flooding and washing away hewn out of the pine forest was hemade ordering him to send prisoners 
two sections of the Camp Sumter not universally accepted by the himself widely from Andersonville and Macon 
stockade. Winder’s anxiety over this Rebel brass. Major General Howell unpopular to Charleston and Savannah. The 
| eventwas tersely evident in an August’ Cobb, ahighly placed politico who —_with thecitys former locations had become even 
. | Il dispatch to Cooper:“Two days of also commanded the District of residents; he more vulnerable since Confederate 
soe tremendous rain has damaged the Georgia, wrote to Confederate also failed to Lieutenant General John B. Hood 
_ . | stockade so much that! do notknowif Secretary of War James A. Seddon apprehend and his Army of Tennessee had 
? our whole force can save it. [begyouto on August 12 attempting to prevent the members evacuated Atlantaon September 1, | 
send every facility to the new stockade construction of Camp Lawton and ofthe Union leaving that city to Sherman's hosts. 
near Millen...to have it finished at any additional prison compounds in “Underground, “Push forward to completion the 
once. We are entirely full here.Can the state. Writing from Macon,Cobb  SuchasElizabeth _ prison at Millen, that some of the | 
accommodate no more until I can emphasized the threat of enemy Van Lew. From prisoners at Andersonville may 
increase the stockade, and at present raids on that city and lamented that 1864 tohisdeath be sent there as soon as possible,’ 
all our force mustendeavor tosavethe __ reserve troops under his command in 1865 he was Cooper told Winder on September 
; : ‘stockade. One hundred and three died were few in number and would be Commissary 5.“Cannot part be at once prepared 
| yesterday.Therain hasrendered things _ stretched even thinner if they had General of before completion of the whole 
_ + desperate here?”* to assume guard duties at any new Confeder ate prison grounds?” # 
4 > y Winder, who had been promoted __ prison camps. “I beg to suggest the prisons. Winder arrived in Millen on 
~___| tocommand all prisons in Georgia propriety of locating them [prisons] September 17 to personally oversee 
___ andAlabamainlateJuly,wroteCooper _ in different states,’ Cobb related. “I VAndersonville the construction. “Circumstances, 
~) onAugust12thathisentirecommand _ write...because I understand that POW camp. I think, will render it advisable for 


had endured “three days and nights me to be here most of my time; he 
of labor” and being under constant related to Cooper the next day. “Shall 
3 alert to bring Camp Sumter back to a Iremove my headquarters tothis | 
level of “comparative safety, adding a place? Ithink next week Ishallbe | 
request to hasten the work at Millen. able to occupy the stockade. Shalll | 
— authority to the officer bring the prisoners from Savannah 
: to impress all that he wants, as well as from Andersonville? 
- Minderwrcte Weare overcrowded Please answer to Millen as soon 
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as possible.” Meanwhile, work was 
underway on another new prison 
camp at Florence, S.C., also to siphon 
Federals from Andersonville and 


Macon. Work progressed rapidly 


on this sompleg of Sab Sache 


“the Union prisoners . .. were on Sherman’s mind 
as he began to plot his next move.” 


in mid-September when more than 
5,000 prisoners were shipped there 
from Charleston due to outbreaks 

- of smallpox and yellow fever. The 
disease threat in Charleston meant 
that the completion of Camp 
Lawton became even more critical, 
but construction was slowed on the 
forty-two-acre site because Winder 
simply did not have money to pay 
for workmen and supplies. “We have 
been very much delayed for want 
of labor, he informed Cooper on 
September 21.“We will be brought 
to a standstill if funds are not 
furnished. We have not one cent and 
no materials or tools.’ He closed 
by asking that $250,000 be sent 
immediately to Captain Richard B. 
Winder, the prison quartermaster 
who also was the general’s second 
cousin.” 

Winder wrote to Cooper again 
three days later, stating that he 
found it “necessary to remain and 
press forward the stockade,’ adding 
that the post would be ready to 
receive its first group of prisoners by 
September 28. The general intended 
to relocate his headquarters to 
Camp Lawton and would leave sick 
prisoners who were unable to be 
moved at Andersonville with a few 
guards. Prisoners from Savannah 
were to be sent to Millen within the 
week. Eleven artillery pieces already 
had been brought to the new facility 
and Winder was ready to bring 
the “rest of the armament from 
Andersonville with the artillery 
company and the force of reserves 
now there.’ He also told Cooper 
that, “I will forward you a plan of the 
prison; it is, I presume, the largest 
prison in the world... The location is 
an admirable one and I think does 

great credit to Capts. W.S. Winder 
and Vowles for the selection.” 
The log stockade itself was a 
square affair, each side about 1,329 
feet across and with a dead line 


Y¥ Samuel Cooper 
(1798-1876) was 
acareer U.S. Army 
officer who served 
as thearmy’s 
adjutant general 
from 1852-1861. 
Resigning to join 
the Confederacy, 
Cooper became 

a full general in 
the Confederate 
army (the most 
senior one ofall) 
and filled the 
posts of both 
adjutant general 
and inspector 
general. His 
prewar experience 
and competent 
administration 
were of great value 
to the fledgling 
Confederate army. 
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compound was set up like a checker 
board of streets and 32 “divisions; 
each to confine 1,000 to 1,250 
prisoners. A stream from the spring 
entered the stockade’ north side 
and cut a jagged course through the 
interior. This portion of the branch 
was to be used by the Yanks for 
drinking and bathing. About the 
center of the enclosure, the Rebels 
dammed the stream, diverting the 
water through timber troughs called 
“sinks” The branch exited the south 
wall. The main gate was located 
on the east side and consisted of 
heavy double doors faced by an 
artillery emplacement. The complex 
was ringed by a series of guard 
towers and three earthworks were 
constructed as part of the defenses. 
In Atlanta, the Union prisoners 
held in Georgia, especially at Camp 
Sumter, were on Sherman's mind as 
he began to plot his next move. In 
a September 22 letter to a member 
of the U.S. Sanitary Commission, 
he related that while freeing the 
Andersonville POWs would have 
given him “more real satisfaction 
than to have now another battle?’ 


the transfer of prisoners from that _ 


he believed that Jeff. Davis is 
removing them to Charleston, _ 3 Bi 
Savannah, and a point on the fi) 
Savannah and Macon road at : 
Millen, where a branch puts off Pea 
for Augusta.” Sherman continued: | _~ 
“My last escaped prisoners left 
Andersonville on the 12th, at which 

date many train loads had gone off — 


_ eastward, and this reduction of the 


number will improve the condition 
of the balance.’ At the time, 
Sherman was engaged in prisoner - 
exchange negotiations with » 
Hood, but these involved Federals. 
captured in the Atlanta campaign, 
“who, of course, are not in as bad 
condition as those who have been 
longer confined.” On the same day, 
Sherman sent a note through the 
lines to Hood about the possibility 
of sending wagon loads of clothing, 
shoes, soap and other necessitiesto.| ~~ 
the Union prisoners. The message ~~) =” 
also mentioned the transfer of 

the POWs from Andersonville to 

Millen and other locations. Winder 

left Millen on September 27 to 

return to Camp Sumter and begin 


ery 
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“They plunder in every direction and are creating a 
very bitter feeling against the Government.” 


: point. Several thousand prisoners 


in Charleston also were awaiting 
relocation to Camp Lawton." 

The prisoner transfer from 
Andersonville to Millen was not 
without bloody tragedy. A train 
loaded with Yanks careened off the 
tracka few miles from Camp Sumter, 
some of the cars being crushed in 
acut.A number of Federals were - 
killed or injured. 

Miscommunication and a 
deteriorating system of Confederate 


military operations resulted in more 


| Union prisoners being shipped 


to Charleston and Savannah in 
September's last week, needling 
Rebel Major General Samuel Jones, 
commander of the Department of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Jones was trying to send prisoners in 
these cities elsewhere, not only due 


_ to the disease menace but because 


ete 


he had inadequate facilities to house 
them and because the soldiers 
required to guard them depleted his 
already thin coastal forces. “Please 
order General Winder not to send any 
more prisoners here or to Savannah,’ 
Jones wrote to Gooper on September 
30.“We have now more than we 

can guard, and others are arriving 

at Savannah. He {Winder} has not 
withdrawn any from here to Millen, 
as you informed me he would. Please 
order him to move those now at 
Savannah to Millen. The yellow fever 
compels [me] to move all prisoners 
from here.” Cooper was stern in an 
October 7 message to Winder about 
this snafu. “You were telegraphed 

on the Ist instant to send no more 
prisoners to Charleston or Savannah; 

_ hewrote.“The order is reiterated... 
‘They [prisoners] must be stopped 

at Millen and you will withdraw to 
“that place as many as possible from 
-Savannah:”!* 

The beleaguered Winder was 


from Andersonville 


Millen compound. He told Cooper 
on October 8 that “the work at Camp 
Lawton is being pushed forward as 
fast as the want of transportation 
will allow. The work is and has 
been inclosed for the last week and 
ready to receive prisoners, but the 
baking and cooking arrangements 
have not yet been completed, as I 
stated, for want of transportation.” 
He lamented that three rail cars in 
Macon were being loaded with brick 
for Camp Lawton when railroad 
officials had them unloaded so that 
‘cotton speculators” could use them 
to convey their white gold.“These 
delays have obstructed the removal 
of prisoners,’ Winder related, adding 
that about 2,000 Federals were 
still waiting to be transferred from 
Andersonville. Another 3,000 or so 
were “too sick to travel.” ” 
Sergeant-Major John McElroy 
of the 16th Illinois Cavalry was in 
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Y (Thomas) 
Howell Cobb 
(1815-1868) 
was asouthern 
Democrat who 
served five 

terms inthe 

U.S. House of 
Representatives, 
and was Speaker 
of the House 
(1849-1851), 
Secretary of the 
Treasury (1857- 
1860), and the 
fortieth governor 
of Georgia (1851- 
1853), Heis best 
known, however, 
asakey figure in 
the formation of 
the Confederacy, 
serving as 
President of 

the Provisional 
Confederate 
Congress, whose 
delegates drafted 
aconstitution 

for the new 
Confederacy. 
Heservedasa 
major general in 
the Confederate 
army during the 
Civil War. Towards 
wars end he 
opposed Robert E. 
LeeS proposal to 
enlist slaves in the 
army, saying “If 
slaves make good 
oldiers, then our 
whole theory of 
slavery [that 
blacks were 
inferior 
beings] is 
wrong.” 


one of the first groups of POWs 
to leave Savannah for Millen. 
Captured at Jonesville, Virginia, in 
January 1864, he had also been one 
of Andersonville’s first prisoners in 
late February before being shipped 
to Savannah. He and companion 
B.B. Andrews were among 
prisoners rousted out by the Rebel 
guards on the evening of October 
11 for the transfer. The men 
believed they were heading to an 
exchange point. Quickly gathering 
their “worldly possessions,’ 
consisting of an overcoat, blanket, 
can, spoon and chess set, McElroy 
and Andrews were soon hustled 
into a railcar so crowded there was 
barely room to sit."® 

Winder was back at Camp 
Lawton by October 11, noting ina 
message to Cooper four days later 


that the stockade had been completed | 


and that prisoners from Savannah 
had been sent there, except those 
deemed too ill to make the journey. 
He added, however, that seven 
hundred sick Yankees, “many of 
them in a dying condition, and one 
dead, were sent before any hospital 
accommodations were completed. 
Weare pushing forward the hospital 
with all possible dispatch. Will 
probably have one ward finished 
to-day.’ Winder also addressed the 


capacity of his new complex: “We can 
with great convenience accommodate | 


32,000 prisoners, and could without 
inconvenience increase it to 40,000" 
Winder then expressed his 


uneasiness and disgust regarding the | 


two raw infantry regiments, the 1st 
and 2nd Georgia Reserves, assigned 
to guard duty at the camp. “They are 


the most unreliable and disorganized 


set I have ever seen,’ he told Cooper. 
“They plunder in every direction 
and are creating a very bitter feeling 
against the Government, It is 
impossible to prevent it or identify 


__ them, as the officers will not exercise 
authority,and some of them even 


= ———— 


encourage it.” Winder requested 
that these men be replaced by the 
2nd Regiment of Georgia State 

| » Troops, composed of soldiers from 
the Millen area. “It would be a great 
benefit to the country; he stated. 
“The First and Second Reserves 
should be where there are other 
troops to control them.” 

The prison train carrying 
prisoners McElroy and Andrews, 
meanwhile, had reached Millen 
on the afternoon of October 12. 
McElroy gave his first impression 
of his new home: “We were ordered 
out of the cars, and marching a 
few rods, came in sight of another 
of those hateful Stockades, which 
seemed to be as natural products of 
the sterile sand of that dreary land 
as its desolate woods and its breed 
of boy murderers and gray-haired 
assassins. Again our hearts sank, 
and death seemed more welcome 
than incarceration in those gloomy 
wooden walls.” A chilly night had 
fallen by the time they entered the 
stockade and the Yanks gathered 
wood for fires, Andrews baking a 
hoecake on the chessboard from the 
cup of cornmeal they were issued.” 

McElroy, Andrews and the 
other Camp Lawton prisoners 
found themselves in a vast, sandy 
pen dotted with tree stumps and a 
few uncut pines which, when the 
sun rose, provided minimal shade 
for a few of them. The stream, 
about twelve feet wide and several 
feet deep, bisected the compound. 
Like Andersonville, there was no 
housing for the men, but laborers 
who had built the complex had left 
many tree limbs on the ground and 
the Yanks gathered these to build 
shelters. These limbs obviously 
became scarcer in the coming days 
and weeks as more and more men 
came in and later arrivals found 
themselves forced to dig burrows or 
pitiful little earth hovels for shelter. 


Others had onlyablanketor the 


> Major 
General George 
Stoneman Jr. 
(1822-1894). At 


the start of the war 
Stoneman refused 


to surrender his 


command at Fork 


Brown, Texas, j 
tosecessionist GY 
general David 


Twiggs. Returninge” 


east he served in 
several cavalry 
positions and 
thenasan 
infantry corps 
commander. 
Inearly 1863 
Stoneman 
became chief of 
cavalry under 
General Hooker, 
but proved 
ineffectual as 
leader of the raid 
that was intended 
as acritical 
feature of the 
Chancellorsville 
Campaign. 
Stoneman 

then briefly 
headed the new 
Cavalry Bureau 
in Washington, 
before assuming 
command of the 
Cavalry Corps of 
the Army of the 
Ohio. Captured 
during araid 
intended to free 
Union POWs, 

he was quickly 
exchanged and 
leda successful 
drive against the 
Confederates in 
East Tennessee 
and southwest 
Virginia (see 
“Intermediate 
Warfare,” North 


| & South; volume | 
14, #1) 


My 


uniforms on their backs to protect 
them from the elements. 

Vowles had been appointed 
camp commandant by this time 
while Colonel Henry Forno was 
commander of the guard. Forno, a 
former New Orleans police chief, 
was a combat veteran who had been 
wounded at Second Bull Run while 
leading a brigade and also had been 
colonel of the 5th Louisiana Infantry. 
He had commanded the Camp 
Sumter guard during the summer. 

McElroy described Vowles 
as “the best of his class it was 
my fortune to meet” especially 
when compared to the alleged 
brutalities of Captain Henry 
Wirz and Lieutenant S.B. Davis at 
Andersonville and Captain Thomas 
G. Barrett at Florence. “He [ Vowles] 
enforced discipline better than any 
of those named but had what they 
all lacked, executive ability, and he 
secured results that they could not 
possibly attain and without anything 
like the friction that attended their 
efforts.’ The Yanks in McElroy’s 
division were surprised one day 
when Vowles entered the pen and 
introduced his son, telling the men 
that the teenager would be calling 
their daily roll. Vowles said the youth 
would treat the men with respect 
and expected the same in return. 
“This understanding was observed 
to the letter on both sides? McElroy 


__ telated.“Young Bowes [Vowles] 


invariably spoke civilly to us and 
‘we obeyed his orders with a prompt 
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cheerfulness that left him odie 
to complain of?” McElroy also noted? 
that rations, which consisted largely 
of cornmeal, were better than at 
Andersonville, although scanty. 

A few spoonfuls of rice also were 
usually included. The Federals 
occasionally got a taste of meat, 

in one instance being the heads of 
cattle butchered for the guards and 


_ brought into the pen by wagons.” 


If McElroy and others generally 
spoke well of Vowles, his record. 
apparently was not spotless at Camp 
Lawton. McElroy as well as Captain 
Phillip Cashmeyer of Winder’s staff 
accused the commander of taking 
bribes when a limited exchange of 
sick prisoners was agreed upon. 
Vowles was said to have placed the 
names of well men on the exchange 
list when they paid for the privilege. 
Winder looked into the impropriety 
but, having nothing to go on other «= 
than the testimony of some POWs, 
did not press charges. Nevertheless, 
the “suspicion was so great against 
this officer that General Winder 
declared he should have no such 
command in the future,’ Cashmeyer 
told Union authorities after the 
war.” 

Among the prisoners were 
the notorious “Raiders,” a group 
of renegade Yanks who preyed on 
their comrades, killing, beating, 
stealing and intimidating. The 
Raiders had terrorized Camp 
Sumter before other prisoners 
had mobilized against them. 

With Confederate consent, these ” 
“Regulators” conducted a trial and , 
hanged six of the Raiders’ leaders 

in the stockade. After the transfer” ee 
to Camp Lawton, the Raiders tried. A SS 3 
to regain control. Vowles, however, | 


} 
f 


| 


had their ringleaders arrested and- 


placed in stocks near the gate after 
complaints from other prisoners. 
Sherman, meanwhile, was 
girding for a thrust from Atlanta 
and proposed a march to the a> 


PHILIP CASHMEYER was a native of Germany, and a 
barrel-maker in prewar Baltimore. He was among immigrants 
who were prevented from voting by a nativist mob in the 
election of 1856, but in April 1861 he himself was indicted for 
taking part in the attack on troops of the 6th Massachusetts 
Infantry as they traversed Baltimore. Cashmeyer fled south 
to Richmond, where, in the capacity of “chief detective,” he joined 
other Marylanders serving under General Winder. According to one 
northerner resident in Richmond and arrested and imprisoned on 
suspicion of “disloyalty” (he had refused to take an oath of loyalty to 
the Confederacy), when he asked Cashmeyer to use his influence 
with Winder to effect his release, Cashmeyer, “giving one of his 
hypocritical and blarney smiles,” intimated that “you can always catch 
flies with molasses"—meaning he expected to be paid for his services. 
In March 1864 Cashmeyer was arrested, and briefly imprisoned, 
for attempting to send papers of “an improper nature” north with some 
paroled US prisoners. Some were letters written in his native German, 
others were “special orders” from Winder’s office. Cashmeyer's 
explanation, that he was merely trying to show his wife in Baltimore 
what an important position he occupied in Richmond, was accepted, 
and he was released and resumed his duties. A few days later 
Elizabeth Van Lew, leading member of the Unionist underground, 
presented him, in his office, with a letter from Burnham Wardwell, 
a Richmond Unionist now safely behind Union lines. Wardwell had 
advised General Butler, Union commander at Fortress Monroe, 
that Cashmeyer was a potential recruit for Van Lew’s network, and 
his letter asked Cashmeyer to meet him (Wardwell) at New Kent 
Courthouse “on business of lifelong importance to you and your 
family.” Cashmeyer turned pale on reading the letter, and implored 
Van Lew not to come again to his office, saying “I will come to you.” 
The fact that Cashmeyer never betrayed Van Lew, and that he served 
as a Federal detective in the immediate aftermath of the war, suggests 
that, sensing which way the wind was blowing, he switched sides at 
that time. 
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A Major 
General 
Samuel Jones 
(1819-1887) 
was a career 
U.S. Army 
officer who 
switched to the 
Confederate 
army at the 
beginning of 
the war. He 
served initially 
in the artillery, 
and then asa 
departmental 
commander, 
becoming 
head of the 
Department 
of Florida and 
Georgia in 
February 1865. 
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through some 300 miles of hostile 
territory. The Camp Lawton 
captives, as well as the Millen rail 


junction, figured significantly in his + 


planning, so much so that Sherman 
mentioned the hamlet in one of the 
most famous dispatches of the war. 
“I propose we break up the railroad 
from Chattanooga, and strike out 
with wagons for Milledgeville, 
Millen, and Savannah, he wrote to 
General Grant on October 9.“Until 
we can repopulate Georgia, it is 
useless to occupy it, but the utter 
destruction of its roads, houses and 
people will cripple their military 
resources...I can make the march, 
and make Georgia howl.”** 

In early November, negotiations 
for a proposed prisoner exchange 
progressed to the point that some 
of the ill and weak Northerners 
in the compound glimpsed hope 
that they might be freed. The talks 
stalled, however, and Dr. Isaiah H. 
White, chief surgeon of Confederate 
military prisons in Georgia and 
Alabama, described the pitiful result 
to a colleague. “We have been quite 
busy for the last two days in selecting 
the sick to be exchanged,’ he wrote 
from Millen on November 9. “After 
getting them all ready at the depot, 
we were notified by telegraph not 
to send them and had to take them 
back to the stockade. Many of these 
poor fellows, already broken down 
in health, will succumb through 
despair.” 

By November's first week, 
10,229 prisoners had been received 
at Camp Lawton; Vowles reported. 
Of that total, 486 had died, 349 had 
enlisted in Confederate service and 
285 had been assigned to work 
details at the post. McElroy stated 
that some of the despised Raiders 
were among those who joined the 
Rebels and were assigned to the 
artillery units guarding the camp.“I 
used to imagine with what zeal ree 


“their Confederacy .... will be-so deep in hell that 
nothing but a search warrant from the throne of 
‘ aoad Almighty can w ever find it again.” 


; 

| or grape if they could get anything © WHughJudson Lawton, Dr. White issued a plea to either at Savannah or PortRoyal, 

| like an excuse; he noted.” Kilpatrick the government for medical supplies, South Carolina, with Pensacola, 

| The Rebs had madeawholesale  (1836- stating that “thousands of sick both Florida, as an alternative targeton 

_ * Tecruiting effort, turning out the 1881) was a at this post and Andersonvillearein _ the Gulf of Mexico. The army was ) 
prisoners one day to try to persuade vainglorious, a state of suffering that wouldtouch —_ grouped into two wings, the right | 27 
them tojoin the Southern cause.The  @/Mbitious the heart even of the most callous” commanded by Major General : ee 
idea quickly backfired, the ragged y hed hon: who it was not an uncommon sight for Oliver O. Howard and the left led by 

| Yanks walking away from the offer en greatness when naked bodies of the freshly dead to Major General Henry W. Slocum. 

| masse.McElroyrelatedthatanangry = fx, reached be laid near the main gate, stripped On November 15, the blue-columns r 

| young soldier named Lloyd from the outskirts of their clothing by needy comrades. _ began moving out of Atlanta, much 
the 61st Ohio especially fired up the of Richmond Even more macabre were scenes of _ _ of which was torched by the Yankees 
bluecoats. Mountingatreestump,he during the men congregating around a prone as they left. Sherman quickly split 
loudly and fierily denounced the famous soldier like vultures, waiting for his his wings—Howard and thebulk — | 
Johnnies: “I tell you that as sure “Kilpatrick- final breath so they could take his of the cavalry, about 5,500 troopers 

| as there isa God who reignsand — DahigrenRaid” __clothes.* under Brigadier General Judson 

| judges. . .before the spring breezes of February The Confederates decided to let Kilpatrick, aiming southeast for — ) 

__ Stir the tops of these blasted old 1864—and the prisoners hold a mock election Macon, while Slocum headed east 
pines their—Confederacy and all os hb ~ drew. to coincide with the November in the direction of Augusta. The 
the lousy graybacks who support h chee dee a 8 US. presidential election. They deployment prevented the scant 
it will be so deep in hell that Fes tome oi hoped the POWs would vote for and scattered Confederate forces 
nothing but a search warrant from 4, tho 4 rmy Democratic challenger General facing them from concentrating 

| the throne of God Almighty can ofthe Potomac, George B. McClellan rather than in Sherman’ front,and kept them 

| everfind it again.””” hetransferred President Abraham Lincoln, thus guessing as to his objective. ps 

In retaliation for all this, the west, where providing them with some much Georgia's “howl? as Sherman’ 4 fo 

| guards began searchingthepenfor he had more needed propaganda since McClellan _ prescribed, amounted to a sixty- | 


| shovels, axes and the like, damaging 


success but 


advocated peace negotiations with 


mile-wide swath of perdition as the 


__ or destroying some of the prisoners’ failed to free the Confederacy while Lincoln Yanks burned, pillaged, and looted 
shelters. Angry shouts pierced the air @ny prisoners Of — stood for Northern victory and their way through the state. With 
and the outnumbered Rebels inside = W4! a reunited country.“The Rebels faint hope of stopping the invaders, 


__ the walls soon had a near riot on 

| their hands. Vowles had to call out 
__ his entire force, gunners standing 

___ ready to blast away at the crowds 

| of surly Federals before the guards 


thought that this might perhaps 


be used to advantage as political 
capital for their friends in 

the North? McElroy noted. 
The Camp Lawton Federals, 


| 
| 
the Rebels retreated, the disposition : 
of the Union prisoners at Camps ~~ 
Sumter, Lawton,and Oglethorpe 
among their many worries.“We are — 
falling back rapidly, Cobb wrote to | 


withdrew from the stockade and _ however, voted for Lincoln Cooper from Macon on November 
tensions eased. ~ byasizeable margin, 17.“We are too weak to resist them 
One of the daily routines _ McElroy adding, “I unless reenforced promptly. The | : 
_ was the removal of bodies from never heard that prisoners should be removed from 
the stockade. The hundreds of _ the Rebels sent the this State?” 
dead were buried side by side | result North.” Based on his earlier intelligence, 
| in trenches with split logs By now, Sherman was now more focused 
| Separating them and laid atop ~ Sherman and his on Millen than Andersonville, | 3 
them before being covered army of about since the bulk of the prisoners 
in dirt. Others would soon 62,000 were had been shifted to the former, = 
| join them, the men generally — ready for the epic “You must judge and use your best. + 
suffering from exposure, campaign toreach _efforts for the removal and security: Po: 
scurvy, dysentery, diarrhea, the Atlantic coast, of the prisoners as the: enemy nie aioe 
lack of food and terrible _—- " shall advance or threaten in any cats 
hygienic conditions, among a After the war ‘ciesiiek le U.S. Minister to Chile direction,’ Confederate Secretary 
dozens of maladies. Illnesses (1865-1870), where he married his second wife, Luisa: of War James A. Seddon wroteto 
increased as cold weather andthe —_ Fernandez Valdivieso. The CNN newsman, Anderson Winder at Millen on November 4 a = 


firs wintery From nee Cooper, 1s Kilpatrick's great-great- grandson. 
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19.“What number remainsat 
——————————— 


the Yanks out of their huts and holes. 


‘ * “squads of guards entered the stockade and rooted 


>”. 


© | Andersonville? It seems more 
~ immediately in danger.” Winder 
replied the same day that 1,500 
Northerners were at Andersonville 
while Camp Lawton held 10,000, 
He added that he had orders from 
Lieutenant General William J. 
Hardee, who had replaced Jones 
in command of the Department 
of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida on October 5, to transfer 
these men to Savannah temporarily 
and to establish a new prison on 
the Atlantic & Gulf Railroad near 
the Florida border. Seddon also on 
the 19th ordered Brigadier General 
William M. Gardner, commander of 
prisons in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, to Columbia, 
S.C., to find a possible site for 
another prison. The Carolina capital 
already had a holding area for some 
~ Federal officers, but these facilities 
~ amounted to little more than an 
open field guarded by reserve 
troops.” 
The evacuation of Camp 
Lawton began a few hours later, 
the mass movement of prisoners 
further straining the Confederacy’s 
already overtaxed railroads in 
‘Georgia and South Carolina. “Every 
- car at this time is engaged bringing 


aN 


JOHN McELROY 

Kentucky-born John 
McElroy (1846-1929) enlisted 
in 1862, and in 1863 became 
sergeant-major in Company L, 
16th Illinois Infantry. He was 
captured in January 1864 and 
spent the next fourteen months 
in Andersonville and a number 
of other Confederate POW 
camps. After the war he wrote 
a widely-read account of his 
imprisonment, Andersonville: 
A Story of Rebel Military 
Prisons. He went on to become 
a journalist and newspaper 
publisher. 
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prisoners from Camp Lawton,’ of the pen in groups to the railroad. 
Richard R. Cuyler, president of the Based on McElroy’s account, he and 
Georgia Central Railroad, wrote those with him stood in drenched 

to Rebel Major General Lafayette ranks for hours before their train « 
McLaws, commander of the District _ came in, their guards hunched around 
of Georgia, from Savannah on . } campfires a short distance away. 
November 21. McLaws needed ~_ Some of these Yanks would go no 
trains to pull government farther. “Scores of our crowd 
stores out of Sherman's found this the culmination 


of their misery. They laid 
down...and yielded to death | 
as a welcome relief, and we left | 


path, from Millen and 

elsewhere, but Cuyler had 

none to give him.” , es 
McElroy recalled that National ATROES 


them lying there unburied when 
on the first night of the transfer, A JehA we moved to the cars.”* 
he and the other prisoners were Some of the young Confederates 
startled by a gun firing from Fort Geary on the prison trains huffing out of 
Lawton, the principle earthwork ere aeley Millen were less than hard-boiled in 
and the long roll of drums calling Oey, aesan their diligence of the Yanks in their 
the Confederates to form ranks near PBEIES, charge. A New York correspondent 
the gates. They had no clue what ohibimbs later conversed with three Union 
was happening as squads of guards Ber ce men who escaped from the cars. 
entered the stockade and rooted the K@"5as, see “[T] he guard, who were mostly boy 
Yanks out of their huts and holes. Gavenier of conscripts, advised them to jump 


He wrote that the prisoners “were PETSYPGN, 


ignorant of his [Sherman] having 
begun his great raid, and that he 

and his comrades “were at an utter 
loss to account for the commotion 


from the train, declaring that the 
confederacy was about gone up when 
Sherman could trot through Georgia 
at will? the reporter stated, adding 
that about 200 Federals took the 


v 
among our keepers.” Ordered to gets oe invitation to leap for freedom.“ 
ready to move out, the men grabbed cyorches Winder sent word to Cooper on 
up their few belongings.A coldrain og various November 22 that all prisoners had 
pelted the Federals through the early types of POW been evacuated from Camp Lawton, | 
morning as they were marched out shelters: “other than a few shoemakers and | 
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butchers, who will leave in...a few 
hours.’ The massive transfer left 
Winder little time to reflect on his 


‘ promotion to commissary general of 


prisons east of the Mississippi River. 
Also on his mind was the fact that 
after so much effort and work, the 
Confederacy’s largest prison now 
stood all but empty after only six 
weeks of service. 

The Federals were shipped to 
Savannah and in the coming days 
at least 5,000 or so were sent about 
80 miles south from there on the 
Atlantic & Gulf to a temporary 
compound at Blackshear, Georgia. 
The Rebels hoped this site, near 
the Florida border, was well out of 
Sherman's path, but Winder warned 
Cooper that the location's proximity 
to the Altamaha and Saint Marys 
Rivers and the coastal town of 
Brunswick made it vulnerable to 
enemy raids. Other POWs were sent 
to another makeshift holding pen at 
Thomasville, farther west but also 
near the Georgia-Florida line and to 
the new stockade at Florence.*® 

Unaware of the Camp 
Lawton exodus, Sherman rode into 
Milledgeville, the Georgia capital, 
on November 23 after it had been 
occupied by units of the XX Corps 
in Slocum’s wing. Shortly after 
establishing headquarters in the 
governor's mansion, Sherman issued 
orders for the second phase of his 
march, which was to begin the next 
day. He realized the need for speed if 
he was to release the Yankees at Camp 
Lawton, thus Kilpatrick’s squadrons 
were foremost in his plans for hitting 
Millen. The cavalry, “unencumbered 
by wagons,’ was to move from the 
Milledgeville area and break the 
railroad between Millen and Augusta 
and the line to the south. Kilpatrick 
was then to “use all possible effort 
to rescue our prisoners of war now 
confined near Millen,’ Sherman 
wrote. 


as tohave to be — 


A Private Robert 
Knox Sneden 
(1832-1918) 
enlisted in the 
40th New York 
Infantry in 1861, 
serving ina series 
of battles in the 
Eastern Theatre 
while serving 

on the staff of 
various generals 
as amap-maker. 
On November 
27, 1863, he was 
captured by men 
of John Mosby's 
command, and 
spent the next 
thirteen months 
in various 
Confederate POW 
camps, notably 
Andersonville. An 
extract from his 
diary for June 26- 
30, 1864, reads: 
“Corpses are now 
piled up near 

the dead line at 
the south gate 
inside to be taken 
out at sundown. 
The sight is 
sickening and 
horrible beyond 
conception. All 
are nearly naked, 
as black as crows, 
festering in the 
hot sun all day, 
covered with lice 
and maggots— 
while thousands 
of big flies swarm 
on the bodies 
filling their mouth, 
nose.and ears. The 
stench is sickening 
too.... Some are 
so decomposed 


remained a vital 
railroad stop 
near the front-line Rebels resisting 
Sherman’s march even if the prison 
was now empty. To this end on 
November 25, Hardee ordered two 
days rations of bread and meat 

for 1,300 men sent there for state 
troops led by Henry C. Wayne, 
Georgia's adjutant and inspector 
general. Hardee also instructed that 
8,000 rations be routed to Millen 
for Major General Joseph Wheeler’s 
cavalry, along with 1,500 bushels of 
corn. Hardee himself was in Millen 
on November 26 to monitor the 
enemy’s movements.” 

As Sherman soldiers 
neared the stockade, the Northern 
populace was learning about the 
importance of this Georgia hamlet. 
The November 28 issue of the New 
York Herald offered a brief sketch 
of Millen, describing its railroad 
connection and Camp Lawton. 
“The prison is built upon the same 
plan as the Andersonville stockade,’ 
but the prisoners “may be removed 
before Sherman can reach them; 
but the chances are that the railroad 
transportation is now too much 
occupied in transporting troops, to 
defend Savannah and Charleston, 
to.admit of the removal of so many 
of our prisoners from Millen. Our 
latest intelligence from Savannah 
leads us to hope that the rescue of 
these prisoners has ere now been 
accomplished.” * 

It was not to be. Kilpatrick was 
involved in a running fight with 
Wheeler on November 27 near 
Waynesboro when he learned “with 
great regret” that the Camp Lawton 
prisoners had been transferred. “It is 


4Sneden never recovered physically or 
psychologically from his imprisonment, never 
married, and spent the last two decades of his 
life in.an old soldiers’ home. 


needless to say that had this notbeen _ 


the case I should have rescued them;” 


the ever-cocky cavalry chief nelated, 
“the Confederate government =~ 


’ and information were even worse, 


awful intellipencégatheriiige Te 
Confederate communications were. dh Aa 
so muddled that General Braxton | 
Bragg, the Confederate commander : 
at Augusta, sent a message to 14 
Richmond on November 29 
stating that Union infantry with 
artillery had taken Millen the day” 
before, based on a report from 
Savannah. Union reconnaissance 


because Sherman's army had been 
cut off from the outside world since 
leaving Atlanta. On November 28, — 
General Howard told Sherman _ 
that a Rebel corps commanded — 
by Lieutenant General Jubal Early 
was either at Millen or being sent 
there to join Wheeler’s horsemen 
and state militia. This enemy force 
“will give us a fight at that point,’ 
Howard related. Early, meanwhile, 
was operating in Virginia's 
Shenandoah Valley, hundreds of 
miles to the north. Kilpatrick also 
informed Sherman that the Rebs 
were concentrating for a stand at 
Millen.” 

By December 1, Howard's 
scouts probed Millen, finding 
only. a few Rebel cavalrymen. 
present. Shermancampedonthe — | 


__ west side of Buckhead Creek, a 
| few miles from the town on the te a 


night of December 2, some of 
Kilpatrick’s troopers having ridden 
into the place thatmorning,and 
skirmishing with the few remaining — 
Johnnies. Sherman expected to 
enter the hamlet the next day with / 
Major General Frank P. Blair's 
XVII Corpsandissuedorders | 
accordingly. Blair was not expected 
to march more than five miles buts on 
was to “make the most complete 
and perfect possible break of the =~ 
railroad about Millen? ‘Sherman's 
aide-de-camp, L.M. Dayton, wrote. 
“Let it be more devilish than einbee 
‘dreamed of?” 

Sherman reached Millen — Es 
with Blair's men on Dee 


{By eae 


“Winder’s sudden-end denied Union authorities 
the opportunity to prosecute him as a war 
criminal.” 


2 “ F 3, occupying the village without 


opposition and the Yanks went 
about their destructive work on the 


- railroad and a few storehouses. Some 


of the bluecoats also roamed through 
the abandoned prison, marveling at 
the mounded dirt shelters built by 
the captives and the sturdiness of the 
crude stockade. 

- Brigadier GeneralJohnW. . 
Geary, commander of a XX Corps 
division, was among these Federals 
and gave this description: “It was 
made of heavy pine logs, rising 
from twelve to fifteen feet above 
the ground; on top of these logs, 
at intervals of some eighty yards 
were placed sentry boxes. Inside 
of the stockade; running parallel 
to it ata distance from it of thirty 
feet, was a fence of light scantling, 
supported on short posts. This was 


the ‘dead line’ About one-third of 
» the area, on the western side, was 


occupied with a crowd of irregular 
earthen huts, evidently made 

by the prisoners.” Geary’s men 
found the bodies of three Yanks 

in the hovels and buried them. 


_ But a mass grave and the human 


filth they encountered within the 
walls left them with more lasting 


+ impressions. Geary continued: 
| “Through the eastern part of the 
_| penran a ravine with a stream of 


good water. The atmosphere in the 


| inclosure was foul.and fetid. A short 


distance outside the stockade was 
along trench, at the head of which 
was a board bearing the inscription, 
‘650 buried here...” This prison, if 
indeed it can be designated as such, 
afforded convincing proofs that the 
Worst accounts of the sufferings of 
our prisoners at Andersonville, at 
‘Americus, and Millen were by no 
1 exaggerated.” | 
‘Kilpatrick later wrote that he 


| too passed the stockade where 


ed, had they not been 


ahs 


removed.” Sherman remained in 
Millen for a day, communicating 
with the wings of his army before 
pressing ahead. “I caused the fine 
depot at Millen to be destroyed, 
and other damage done, and then 
resumed the march directly on 
Savannah, by the four main roads,’ 
Sherman related. * 

The Yankee columns plunged 
toward the sea, investing Savannah 
and causing Hardee to evacuate 
the city on the night of December 
20. Sherman offered Savannah to 
President Lincoln as a Christmas 
gift and was resting and refitting 
his army there on December 29 
when he wrote to Kilpatrick about 
the cavalry’s failure to liberate 
Camp Lawton. Sherman stated that 
Kilpatrick “did all that was possible 
toward the rescue of our prisoners at 
Millen, which failed simply because 
the prisoners were not there.” * 

The Confederates, meanwhile, 
were continuing their shell game 
with the Union POWs, but Camp 
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Y Heinrich 
Hartmann 
(“Henry”) Wirz 
(1823-1865), 
commandant of 
Andersonville, 
was a Swiss 
immigrant 

who was found 
guilty of war 
crimes at the 
end of the war 
and executed. 
He was the only 
Confederate 
officer executed, 
thougha 
number of 
guerrillas also 
met that fate. 
Conflicting 
evidence 

points to his 
having been an 
individual who 
simply failed to 
cope, ora fiend 
in uniform who 
was willfully 
indifferent— 
or even 
deliberately 
cruel—to the 
men in his 
power. 


Lawton was no longer an option 

due to its proximity to Sherman's 
new base of operations at Savannah. 
By late December, Yankee prisoners + 
held at Blackshear and Thomasville 
had been sent back to Andersonville 
which, temporarily at least, appeared 
safe from Union raiders, as well as 
Florence, Columbia, and Salisbury, 
N.C.“Camp Lawton... | apprehend 

is no longer a suitable place for a 
prison,’ Winder informed General 
P.G.T. Beauregard, commander of 
the Confederate Military Division 
of the West, on Christmas Eve, 
1864. In Columbia on January 21, 
Winder wrote to Mrs. Jones, who 
owned the land occupied by the 
Millen prison: “The occupation of 
Savannah by the enemy renders it 
inexpedient for the Confederate 
States to continue to occupy the 
stockade at Camp Lawton. It is 
therefore given up to you, and I 
will take the earliest opportunity to 
send an agent to arrange and settle 
the account between yourself and 
the Confederate States.” 

Fate, age, ill health and the 
rigors of command caught up to 
Winder on the night of February 
6, 1865, while he was about to begin 
an inspection of the Florence prison. 
Fifteen days away from his 65th 
birthday, he collapsed and died of 
an apparent heart attack. Winder’s 
sudden end denied Union authorities | 
the opportunity to prosecute him as 
a war criminal, the Northern press 
portraying him as a devil who lived 
to kill the helpless bluecoats in his 
stockades, whether by starvation or 
mass murder by artillery, if given the 
opportunity. A number of Winder’s 
contemporaries, including Vowles 
and Richard Winder, were arrested 
after the conflict but were never 
brought to trial and were released 


within a few months. Henry Wirz, 
the Camp Sumter commander, 
would pay with his life for the 

_ _ thousands of menwho died in 


Confederate hands. Tried by a U.S. 
military tribunal and convicted on 
conspiracy and murder charges, he 
was hanged in November 1865. 
Released in the war's closing 
weeks and days, many of the Federals 
who had survived the nightmares 
of Camp Lawton and the other 
Confederate pens would never reach 
their homes, due to two tragedies 
_ which punctuated the senselessness 
of this war. More than 500 passengers, 
most of them freed Yanks, were killed 
when the U.S. transport steamer 
General Lyon caught fire and sank off 
Cape Hatteras, N.C., early on March 
31, 1865. The steamboat Sultana was 
packed with Union soldiers when 
its boiler exploded on April 27 on 
the Mississippi River near Memphis. 
The blazing vessel went down with a 
loss of 1,500 to 1,800, the majority of 
| whom were former POWs. 
McElroy was one of the fortunate 
who did make it home. He wrote for 
newspapers in Chicago and Toledo 
before being named editor and later 
publisher of the Washington National 
Tribune. He also wrote several 
books, including his first-person 
account of Andersonville, Millen 
and other Rebel prisons, which was 
quite popular when released in 1879. 
Ironically, it appears that McElroy 
and Andrews were aboard the General 
Lyon when it left Wilmington, N.C., 
in early March, bound for Annapolis, 
Maryland, a few weeks before its ill- 
fated return voyage north. 
The number of men who died 
at Camp Lawton during its operation 
likely is in the 600 to 700 range. Exact 
figures are unknown since many 
prison records were stored in the 
Millen depot and destroyed when it 
was burned. Also, the only return was 
Vowles’ November 8 report in which 
he listed 486 deaths in the first four 
weeks or so of the prison’s existence. 
With the weather turning wetter 
and colder, until thes stockade \ was 
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reasonable 
to assume 
that the 
mortality 
rate did 
not decline 
and likely 
increased 
during that 
period. 
In 1866- 
1867, the U.S. 


Library of Congres 


7) je c ve 
Hemme win government had the 
Jaicen. remains removed from the 


prison’s burial trenches and interred 


A Atypical near the railroad at what would be 
Northern view the short-lived Lawton National 
of Andersonville | Cemetery.A land dispute about 
commander the cemetery, however, forced the 
Henry Wirz. soldiers to be moved to Beaufort 


National Cemetery in Beaufort, 
S.C., in early 1868. A total of 685 
sets of remains were transferred, of 
which 63 were those‘of Sherman's 
men killed in combat in the Millen 
area. Even if the low estimate of 600 
deaths is accepted, the camp would 
have averaged about 100 fatalities a 
week. Camp Lawton'’s mortality 
rate of four percent was well below 
that of Florence (22 percent) and 
Andersonville, (26 percent), all of 
these pens paling in comparison to 
Salisbury’s 34 percent. 

Today; the Camp Lawton site 
is contained within the boundaries 
of Magnolia Springs State Park, 

It is a tranquil place where a few 
sandy mounds represent the last 
vestiges of the Confederacy’s largest 
prison, overshadowed in history 

by it brief existence and the terrible 
death counts at other places. For the 
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| hundreds who died there, however, 
Camp Lawton could not have been 
| = any worse. 
A Eye of er eo. a 
pes get Civil War author Derek Smith — 
the Virginia isa graduate of Georgia Southern 
ea Historical " University, located a short distance 
| Society from the Camp Lawton site. 
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(continued from page 4) and concentrate 
on more political articles, in particular 
with reference to Lincoln and those al- 
lied to him, in almost messianic terms. 
There is no politician past or present in 
any country who is not or has not been 


incorruptible or not had a deep love of | 


deviousness. 

Government and politicians are on 
this earth for 3 main reasons (and I am 
referring to my UK experience) 

1) To make life as miserable for the 
people as possible. 

2) To figure out new ways to steal your 
money. 

3) To feather their own tainted nests. 

So come on Ne&S, get back to the 
Civil War and limit political opinions. 


—Dave Davies, Windsor, 
England, UK. | 


Ed. Dave, I am not so cynical (realis- 
tic?) as you, though I agree with you that 
many (most?) politicians are among the 
lowest life forms. But not all!The main 
thrust of North &South has always been 
the military conflict of 1861-1865, and 
always will be. However, in order to un- 
derstand those events, one must also study 
the political, diplomatic, economic, and 
social history of the period (and the peri- 
ods up to and following the war, though we 
have done little on Reconstruction.) I try to 
strike a balance between different aspects of 
the war in each issue, but other constraints 
sometimes enter into what will appear —a 
scheduled article may be late, another may 
be too long, one may need to be moved to 
fit with the appearance of a book, etc. I do 


remember having two articles on Lincoln | 


in a single issue quite recently, and regret- 
ting the fact. Still, take any three consecu- 
tive issues and I think you will discern am 
appropriate spread of topics, and more 


often than not this is true of each issue. | 


Finally, I should point out that five out of 
six articles in the last issue were military, 
albeit of highly varied content. 


PSHE HERO REE EHR EHH 


One of the many things I appreci- 
ate about North & Southis that there 
are no personalities that are treated like 
gods. That is not the case with all Civil 
War magazines. [name deleted: ed] has 
four people that it never criticizes and 
almost always describes in reverential 
terms. They are Robert E. Lee, Stonewall 


Jackson, JEB Stuart, and Nathan Bedford | 


Forrest. While all had great things about | 


them, none was perfect and Forrest, 
whatever his merits as a general, was in 
my opinion an execrable person. 

I guess it is related to the tired 
opinion that the May 22™ assault at 
Vicksburg and that at Cold Harbor 
were mindless butchery, while Pick- 
ett’s Charge at Gettysburg, Lee’s attack 
at Malvern Hill, and Hood’s attack at 
franklin were heroic, noble sacrifices. It 


doesn’t seem to matter that Grant’s two 


assaults were setbacks in ultimately suc- 
cessful campaigns. 


—Jonathan Shea | 


Richardson, TX 


ee SSS seeseseeeeeeee eee 


I just got delivery of 20 back issues of 


North & South magazine. Your magazine | 


is superb. Please figure out the next 20 

issues for me. I am a lifelong Civil War 

buff, and I have to tell you that you have 

an incredible magazine, head and shoul- 
ders above the rest. 

—Murray Levin 

Boca Raton, FL 


“GRIFFEN GUN” 


Austin Demarco’s short article “The 
Gun That Made The War” (vol. 14 no. | 


2) pays justified homage to the 3 in. 
ordnance rifle. It overstates the case, 
however. The “Griffen” gun was indeed 
far more reliable than its rifled competi- 
tor, the 10 Ib, Parrott. It was also more 
accurate and had a longer range than 
its smoothbore rival, the M 1857 gun- 
howitzer known as the “Napoleon”. But 
for close-in antipersonnel work against 
massed infantry, the Napoleon had no 
match. At ranges under 400 yards and 
firing canister from its significantly 
larger 4.62 in. bore, the Napoleon was 
nothing less than devastating. Add in the 
capability of ricochet firing of solid shot 
(something that was impossible for the 
rifles and their bolts) and any rational 
battery commander would want six of 
these (generally) bronze shotguns against 
a compact formation of foot soldiers. 
Particularly during the first two years of 
the war massed, close-in infantry attacks 
were common - Gaines’s Mill, Malvern 
Hill, Second Bull Run, Antietam, Freder- 
icksburg, Gettysburg, Shiloh, and Stones 
River come readily to mind. The Napo- 
leon also had a solid record of reliability 


throughout the war. The ordnance rifle’s 
superior range and accuracy at distance 
made it a better counter-battery weapon 
but the advantage switched as the range 
closed and the target was infantry. This 
was an era in which artillery still was 
limited to visual sighting and direct fire. 
The rifle certainly played its key part but 
it had a capable team mate. 
—John Foskett 
Boston, MA 


USCT 


Dan Lee (Success Beyond My Most 
Sanguine Expectations, North & South vol- 
ume 14, #2) notes the paucity of records 
of the USCT regiments that opposed 
Lyon’s Kentucky Raid. In one area—mili- 
tary justice—records are more complete. 
There were 2,349 general courts-martial 
of white Kentucky Union troops, out of 


| 51,743 who served, i.e. 4.5 percent. There 
| were 322 general courts-martial of USCT 
| men from regiments raised in Kentucky, 


out of 23,703 troops, i.e. 1.4 percent. 
One of the Confederate predictions 


| regarding freeing and arming black men 


was an epidemic of rape. Among white 
Union Kentucky soldiers there were 
nine courts-martial for rape; among the 
USCT troops, none. Most of these USCT 
units were on non-combat duty, often an 
opportunity for mischief. Whatever their 
role in Lyon’s raid, by these measures 
they were better behaved than white 
Kentucky Union soldiers. More details at 
civilwarjustice@aol.co. 
—Beverly A. Lowry 
Woodbridge, VA 


RELIGION 


Ed. A number of readers emailed me 
regarding my comments about the holo- 
caust in the last issue, Some were support- 
ive, but most were not. Generally speaking 
it became clear that these correspondents 
had misunderstood my remarks, or—to 
put it another way—I had failed to ex- 
plain myself clearly! I was attacking the 
misuse of religion, not religion as such. 
None of the critics were able to point to 
a single historical inaccuracy in what I 
wrote. But several made the point that 
what I wrote was neither a nuanced nor 
a comprehensive statement of what is a 
complex and multi-faceted subject. To this 
I will plead guilty. ‘Nuff said. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


. Name a father and son who both served as generals in 
the Civil War. 

. Name three sets of brothers who served as generals in 
the Civil War, in each case one for the Confederacy and 
one for the Union. 

. On what date did President Johnson declare an end to 
armed resistance on the part of the secessionists? 

. Which of Robert Gould Shaw’s brothers-in-law was 
killed at the Battle of Cedar Creek? 

(Answers below) 


TEASER 


Name at least three Union cavalry regiments that 
provided their own horses, rather than receiving mounts 
from the government. (Ed. I suspect this is the toughest 
TEASER question we've ever asked.) If you think you know 
the answer, please email it to northandsouth@netptc.net 
or mail it to the Tollhouse address on page 2. The person 
submitting the first correct answer drawn from the North 
e South hat will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The Teaser question in Volume 14, #1 asked for the 
identity of the only Texas-born general in the Civil War. 
The winning answer submitted by David White of Round 
Rock, Texas, was Felix Huston Robertson. David receives a 
copy of Placenames of the Civil War as his prize. 
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COVER STORY 


This issue’s 
front cover paint- 
ing, Charge across 
the Harpeth, by 
John Paul Strain, 
depicts Nathan 
Bedford Forrest 
leading a flank 
- attack at Franklin 
Tennessee, November 30, 1864. Unfortunately for the Confeder- 
ate cause, General Hood had split Forrest’s force in two, so that 
he lacked the strength to brush the Union cavalry aside and make 
good his attack. Note: on the cover we either had to include For- 
rest or the Stars and Bars, and decided to go with the flag. 


the; . 
Antietam 150 iphonevirad app 


Search “Antietam 150” 
on the Apple App Store 
www.antietam150.com 


Available on the 
0 App Store 


Save Your Issues 
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Preserve your North & South. 
Keep this valuable source of in- 
formation fresh and available for 
reference. Slipcases are library 
quality. Constructed with heavy 
bookbinder’s board and covered 
in arich flag blue leather grained 
material. A gold label with the 
North & South \ogo is included. 


One-$18 Three - $45 


{dd $3.50 per slipcase for Postage & Handling. USA orders only 


Send to: TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475 
Warminster, PA 18974 


Enclose name, address and payment with your order. 
(No P.O. boxes please) PA residents add 6% sales tax. 
You can even call 215-674-8476 to order by phone. 


Credit Card Orders: 
Visa, MC, AmEx accepted. Send 
name, number exp. date and signature. 


To Order Online: 
www.tncenterprises.net/ns 
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15% code 
NS1110 


Fugawee.com 
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BAND MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 
Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 


and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


For CD-| only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4 & 5 is $ 36.00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 
Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 
draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 
CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites = 
CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD3: Serenade in Blue 
Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 


Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 


NORTH & SOUTH 
ADVERTISING 


Reach thousands of 
students o the Civil War 
in “the gold standard of 

Civil War magazines” 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 


Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 


Onginal Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 

U.S. Military History, and Political History 
Reach Us At... 

357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 


312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


—contact Kathy Poulter 
on (559) 855 8639 or at 


kathypoulter@netptc.net. 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 
-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1° class stamps for a 
complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 
540-377-2057 
E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 
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The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 


Save Your Issues 


Keep this valuable source of information 
fresh and always available for reference. 
Library quality. Constructed with heavy 
bookbinder’s board and covered in a 
rich flag blue leather grained material. A 
gold label with the North & South logo 
is included for personalizing. 


One-$18 Three-$45 Six - $84 
Add $3.50 per slipcase for P&H. USA orders only. 
Send to: TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475, Warminster, PA 18974 


Enclose name, address and payment with 

your order. (Vo P.O. boxes please) PA 

residents add 6% sales tax. You can even 

call 215-674-8476 to order by phone. 
redit Card Orders: 

Visa, MC, AmEx accepted. Send name, 
card number, exp. date and signature. 
fo Order Online: 
www.tncenterprises.net/ns 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


STEEN CANNONS 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 
Phone / Website: 
606-326-1188 
www.steencannons.com 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


‘» Price list upon request. 
" Top prices paid for 
quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 

P.O. Box 1816 NS 

Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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Walter E. Wilson and Gary L. McKay 


$35 softcover (6 x 9) $55 softcover (7 x 10) $40 softcover (7 x 10) 
print 978-0-7864-4847-0 978-0-7864-6659-7 978-0-7864-6489-0 
ebook 978-0-7864-8686-1 ebook 978-0-7864-8888-9 ebook 978-0-7864-8820-9 
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David Williamson 


$45 softcover (7 x 10) $40 softcover (7 x 10) $45 softcover (7 x 10) 
978-0-7864-6595-8 978-0-7864-6375-6 978-0-7864-6949-9 
ebook 978-0-7864-8887-2 ebook 978-0-7864-8582-6 ebook 978-0-7864-9034-9 


To order, call toll-free 800-253-2187, or go to www.mcfarlandpub.com 
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The Role & Mechanics of Battle in the American Civil War 


by Christopher Perello 


Civil War came to the United States when the first shot was fired at Fort Sumter on 12 April 1861. 

Most people, including the military and political leaders of both sides, thought the war would be won 

or lost quickly in the Napoleonic tradition, with a great battlefield collision. Instead, the war ground 

on for four increasingly bloody years, inching steadily but slowly into the Southern heartland. Battles 
were frequent, but rarely decided more than the control of a single town or a few blood-soaked fields. ~ 


» The Quest for Annihilation examines the nature of those battles and the reasons they 
| failed to produce a decisive end to the war. The book is loaded with detail—and copiously 
illustrated with more than 220 maps, plus more than 100 diagrams, photographs, orders of . 


battle, and data tables—describing the war's unique combat, fought on the cusp between 
w the era of single shot muzzle-loaders and that of automatic weapons (320 pages). 


em Lach chapter uses the events of a single battle or campaign to describe the component parts 4 
.\ ——, P™ of one aspect of the war: how armies were formed, trained, and moved; how commanders 2% \ ee 
‘eo = = decided whether to fight or avoid battle; the men, their weapons and drill; the leaders and - ae Ai 
| % sth techniques they used to bring it all together at the right place and right time. wae 4h j 
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